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Let Private elephone wires 
connect your | )istant ()ffice: 
































A arcs oil company has headquarters in New A food products company has a private tele- 
York and district offices in New England cities. phone service from its plant to New York to 
It is essential that these be operated in close make purchases, talk to dealers, receive orders. 
conjunction, especially in such matters as de- A steel company conducts administrative and 
liveries, prices and sales. The needed co-ordina- other important business between mill and 
tion is brought about by Bell System Private main office 440 miles apart. A brokerage house 
Wire Telephone Service—the exclusive use of | connects branches and New York office, for 
telephone circuits between two or more cities. stock trading and market gossip. 

Private Wire Telephone Service makes pos- Private Wire Telephone Service gives the 
quick, two-way communication so vital in meet- 
of an organization. It is a convenient medium _ing modern conditions. It speeds business. It 
for administrative discussions. It facilitates the lessens the handicap of distance. Your local Bell 
transmission of general information, technical Company will gladly give you complete informa- 
tion. Forinter-city business, the telephone 
is Quick . . . Convenient . . . Inexpensive. 


sible close supervisory control over all units 


specifications, orders, etc. It makes 
fewer trips necessary for busy executives. 
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Statement-Reminder System. 


GOODWILL 





FOR 


AND 


Engraved and Lithographed. 


COLLECTING 


BUILDING 


Bound separately in Books of 250 Stickers each. 


Al—Blue 


B2— Blue 








| An early reply will be greatly 
| appreciated. 





LY) OUR attention is called 
Vié to this account, which 
has been standing for along 
time. An immediate payment 
is greatly desired. 











Geve EVERAL statements | 


>have been sent to you. | 
Do not through further delay | 
force the use of unpleasant | 
methods to collect this bill 











A2—Red 


B3— Orange 


H2— Red 























aRLLOW us to bring 
“this statement to 
your attention,and toask 
for prompt consideration, 
and payment. 














{| 
OU have been too | 


e good a customer | 
to stay away so long.| 

















$5} mail will be greatly 
appreciated. 
z ee PES 
A3— Green 


Cl— Red 


F3— Red 












‘MALL accounts are 
appreciated, but more 
than one statement to collect 
is unprofitable.Kindly favor. 






fl 


a partial payment is respectfully 
requested. 





ie 


SpHIS bill is long past due. 


reales to remit in full, 





“HANK YOU. | 
“YOUR PATRONAGE IS | 
HIGHLY APPRECIATED. | 
































A6— Red D1— Blue F4— Blue = 
S[ghls reminder is attached On inaccurate,or if 
\y/ to secure your prompt “/ there is any reason CCEPT our appreciation 
attention and to maintain why payment can not be of your patronage. 
your good will. made,please advise. 
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The above imprints are the actual size of stickers. 


Attached by one end under the amount due on all pre- 
liminary statements, Strickler’s Reminders ATTRACT 
“sea e and proper 
ey remove personal 
offense from collections. They create ten 

Over 30,000 leading manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers and doctors have used Strickler’s Reminders. 


ATTENTION. Their distinctive a 


Ww ording cause everyone to respond. 


Copyright 1928 by C. E. Strickler & Co. 


Order ory for immediate delivery 





97 PER CENT=POWER OF SUGGESTION 
3 PER CENT = THREATS ANO FORCE 


122 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 


Practically all have 
times, in orders as large as 1000 books. 

Strickler’s Reminders lower collection expenses at 
Their proven ability to collect 97%, 
of all accounts, and to keep the customers’ goodwill 
and continuous patronage, makes them worth Many. 
many times their small cost. 


least $5.00 per M. 





re-ordered, some thirty or more 


PRICE LIST 


1000— 4 books.....$ 6.00 
2000— 8 books..... 10.00 
5000—20 books..... 20.00 
10,000—40 books..... 35.00 


2% cash with order 
1% 10 days, 30 days net. 
Delivered postage prepaid. 
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Ameriea’s Finest Trains 
New De Luxe 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


LIMITED 


IOWA-NEBRASKA 
LIMITED 


and many others to serve you 


Through sleeping car service from 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Phoenix, 
El Paso, San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Colorado Springs, Denver, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Hot Springs, 
Little Rock, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Des Moines, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and other points, 


Only road from the West and 
Southwest terminating in LaSalle 


Street Station, in the heart of 


Chicago—only station on the fam- 
ous Elevated Loop and on the 
route of every elevated train... 
also Englewood Union Station, 
convenient for South Side visitors. 


Foremost Big-City 
Summer Resort 


Miles of bathing beaches — parks 
museums—art galleries— thea- 
tres— golf— major league baseball 
scores of sightseeing trips by 


auto and boat, 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


For details, mail this coupon 


L. M. ALLEN, 

Vice. Pres. and Pass*r Traffic Mar. — 
Rock Island Lines, 723 La Salle St. Station 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me a Rock Island folder and 
full information regarding fare and service 


to Chicago from 
Name — 


Address 














Chi ago 


and the River, 


looking south. 
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Commg — Next Month 


I IE June Number of Tue Rortartan will contain a 
variety of notable features on Chicago and the Rotary 
Convention. There will be many unusual illustrations 
portraying scenes of city life which the guide books 
miss. Timely questions in the public mind will be dis 
cussed authoritatively. These features being planned 
for you, will include— 
A VISIT TO ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
—By Walter Loc ke 

\ Rotarian visitor to the Headquarters Offices of 
Rotary International at Chicago, writes his impressions 
of the amazing variety and scope of the work. A par 
ticularly timely article in view of the convention at 
Chicago in June. 
THE ARTIST’S NEW TEACHER 

-—By Douglas C. McMurtrie 

What is Modernism in art?) What brought it about 
and what is its influence? Why do styles change? 
These are some of the questions answered by a prom 
inent American typographer and designer in explain- 
ing the new creative influence at work in modern 
design—an influence that is stripping style of its fur- 
belows, ornamentation, and superfluous embellishment. 


Do not miss the June Number — Its 

worth-while articles and _ attractive 

illustrations will make this an issue of 
outstanding merit and distinction. 





| ten niin 
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Cricaco: Metropolis of youth and power, blood relative of every nation in 
Europe, scion of the Twentieth Century, creative and impetuous, merges culture with 
commerce, combining in towering skyscrapers marts of trade and temples of art and 
worship. Here live a people restless, unsatisfied, exuberant—building today and destroy- 
ing tomorrow in order to build anew—a people who have achieved in the span of a 
century a spacious, beautiful community whose museums, galleries, scientific schools 


have contributed to knowledge and happiness and lessened human misery. Here is a 
city of great halls of learning—a city youthful and dominating, taking nothing for granted 

a city that could snap its fingers at tradition and appoint as head of its world-renowned 
university a youth of thirty! 
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Will I Be Safe in 


By Hoyd L. Bateman 


President of the Trans-Continental Freight Ci 
and President of the Rotary Club of Chicago 


mpany 


Tas question may seriously enter the minds of 
some who contemplate attending the Silver Anniver- 
sary Convention in Chicago. 

The answer, of course, is (and with all the em- 
phasis I am able to give), that Chicago is as safe as 
any large city in the world 

Evidently the story of gangsters’ wild escapades, 
the hurling of bombs, the lawless operations of 
bandits, have so engaged the public mind in every 
part of the world that it is well to know the truth and 
to accept it from sources not concerned with mer- 
chandising sensational news. Cartoonists and pun- 
sters have seized upon the popular fancy, not justified 
and without foundation in fact. 

Yes, we have criminals, and gunfire occasionally 
does break the calm of our days, but I submit on the 
record that the average of such experience is actually 
less in Chicago than in many other cities. 

A statistical analysis of crime in American cities 
sheds needed light about the real crime situation. 
Judge Marcus Kavanaugh, veteran jurist and ac- 
knowledged authority on the subject, states that in 
homicides per one hundred thousand population in 
thirty-four of the largest American cities, Chicago’s 
name is last on the list with a percentage of 12.7. 

During 1928-1929 when Chicago decreased her rate 
by 19.6, one hundred twenty-seven American cities 
with a population of 36,375,000 increased their homi- 
cide rate one tenth of one per cent—quite a different 
story than the one generally told about Chicago. 

Recently more than twelve hundred leading Chi- 
cago business men held a rousing meeting for the 
purpose of counteracting this unfavorable publicity. 
On that occasion from across the sea, using radio and 
telephone, General Charles G. Dawes, Ambassador 
to Great Britain, took occasion to ask Chicago to 
make inventory of its accomplishments and proclaim 
them in trumpet tones. The facts will bear close 
scrutiny and should be given wide publicity. 

The great heart and mind of the city is sound. That 


Chicago? 


Chicago’s “crime situation” as re- 
ported in the press dwindles into 
insignificance when the truth is 
known. Visitors to the Rotary Con- 
vention will find Chicago sate and 
healthtully stimulating. 


Chicago has attained preeminence in business and 
trade is attested by its total volume of commerce, now 
twelve billion dollars annually—a remarkable de 
velopment since 1860 when the output of its factories 
totalled twelve million dollars per year. 

I need not dwell upon the other side of the story 
for those who come will find here some of the 


world’s greatest cultural and educational institutions. 


© cerco is young. Scarcely one hundred years 
ago the site of the city was a wilderness of marshland. 
From every corner of the earth have come the people 
with whose genius and energy the city has been built. 


Cross currents of life have merged here. Prob 
lems have developed, in so rapid a growth. Lofty, 


towering skyscrapers, beautiful parks, magnificent 
schools, and great public works give evidence of an 
orderly growth notwithstanding our internal troubles 
so liberally exhibited to the world. 

Here on the shore of a great inland sea live in 
comparative comfort over three million people. They 
are proud of their city and want the citizens of the 
world to see and know it for its intrinsic worth. 

Chicago Rotarians and Rotary-Anns send Ro- 
tarians and their families the world over a most 
cordial: invitation to visit the city on the occasion of 
Rotary’s great Silver Anniversary. We pledge you 
whole-hearted hospitality and will join with you in 
this splendid expression of Rotary ideals of service 
and good-will. 

Welcome to Chicago, the birthplace of Rotary, a 
city grateful for the privilege of opening wide its 
gates to the hosts who will come here to pledge 
fidelity to the great and vital principles, living and 
growing, in the six objectives of Rotary International. 
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‘en and Emotion 


By Thomas Arkle Clark 


Dean of Men, University of Illinois 


h/.. have quite generally been looked upon 


as unemotional creatures,—fearless, hard, practical, 
unsentimental, not subject to the emotional flurries 
which characterize women. Sons almost univer- 
sally, in the United States at least, are convinced that 
father is without sentiment, has little or no tender- 
ness of heart, and neither understands or sympathizes 
with anything that borders remotely on affection, 
sentiment, or even grief. 

“Were you ever in love?” a young fellow of 
eighteen struggling for the first time with the emo- 
tion of love, asked not long ago. He could not 
imagine that a gray-haired man was now or ever 
had been thrilled and tortured by any tender emotion. 
The last person to whom a young boy is likely to 
confide his love affairs is his father or any grown 
man for that matter. Grown men are too hard- 
boiled for yielding to or revealing any such feminine 
weaknesses as tears or tenderness. 

For it is women who are bubbling over with feel- 
ing we have all agreed. Novelists have so pictured 
them. The heroine in early nineteenth century 
fiction was regularly growing pale or wasting away 
for love, sobbing upon some stolid and manly breast, 
falling fainting to the floor. Heroines then and even 
now are nothing if not emotional. Poets recognized 
the emotional character of women and the practical 
character of men. 

“For men must work, and women must weep.” It 
was quite expected. If there was any work to be 
done the man was around to take it on, and whatever 
weeping was necessary to maintain a proper balance 
of emotion the woman was always close by with suf- 
ficient tears to do her part. 

I am sure I should have accepted this theory if, 
before I had had the familiar contact with men which 
experience has brought me, I had had the question 


put up to me. I should have been sure that women 


are far more emotional than men if indeed the aver- 


Illustrations by Thomas Benrim 











age adult man has any tender emotions at all. I had, 
of course, then never seen the French boy in the 
embrace of his father and receiving his kisses on both 
cheeks. I had never seen the Mexican youth, about 
to depart on a journey, kiss his father and display 
boyish tenderness. I am convinced now that men 
are quite as emotional as women—more so I have 
felt at times. At least their emotions cut more deeply 
into them. The only difference lies in the way in 
which they handle their emotions, if I may apply 
such a mechanical term to so intangible a feeling. 


Women give vent to their feelings. They 
feel little or no shame when they show the depth of 
their emotions. When Mrs. Andrews, who earns 
her living by lodging a group of unregenerate under- 
graduates, comes in to unload the burden of her 
troubles upon my shoulders, I know that before she 
makes her exit, the top of my desk will be spotted 
with tears. She will find relief and go out comforted 
even though I take little part in the interview, just 
because she has allowed her pent up feelings to ex- 
press themselves. Tears! What a relief they must 
be to the bruised heart, and a woman in tears seldom 
seems ridiculous as a man would, and seldom weak. 

When daughter is married mother weeps, or if 
she does not there is likely to be comment. Father 
merely pays the bills. If the wife while driving a nail 
happens to hit her thumb instead of the head of the 
nail, no one would deny her the solace of tears. 
Under similar circumstances a man might be allowed 
to make a few unrestrained remarks, but there may be 
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no tears. Men must inhibit their emotions. That 
obligation is impressed upon the male from early 
childhood. Johnny’s tooth is aching or sister takes 
his toy or his pet rabbit wanders off, and the child’s 
pain or grief becomes too much for him, and he 
bursts into tears. 

“Don’t cry; be a little man now,” comes in chorus 
from every member of the family. Johnny wants to 
be a man and men do not show emotion, for to do so 
would be a weakness which it would be a shame to 
confess. And so the inevitable happens. It isn’t 
manly to show grief; it isn’t manly for a father or a 
husband to express the love and the tenderness and 
the pride which wells up in his heart for his son or 


his wife, and so we do not do it. 


Men have curious ways of camouflaging their emo- 


















tions. They put up all sorts of barrages—insolence, 
indifference, severity, ridicule—but the disguise is 
often very thin and if one would only look behind 
the mask, as I have been often privileged to do, one 
would see how very different the average grown man 
is than he wishes himself to seem—how very emo 


tional he really is. 


D EVON was very proud of his son, but he oscil 
lated between extreme severity and unwarranted 
liberty in bringing him up. The boy was all right, but 
he had never been made to work and he had always 
had a more than adequate allowance. At the end of 
the first semester of his second year in college he fail 
ed, and under the rules of the college he was imme 
diately placed upon probation. The letter announcing 
this important fact which 
went from my office to the 
father, hurt him, surprised 


shocked 


angered him. While angry 


him, him, and 
he wrote a letter to the boy 
—such a letter as only an 
emotional and uncontrolled 
man can write. It was a 
cruel letter, and one whicl 
the man no doubt regretted 
as soon as it was mailed. 
The boy was not to come 
home, he was to have no 


had 


graced the family, and if he 


more money, he dis 
wanted to go to the devil it 
was his choice. College for 
him was ended. 

George brought the letter 
in to let me read it. 

“I'm not going to quit 
college,” he said. “My room 
rent is paid until June; | 
have found a job to earn my 
meals, and if I can borrow 


fifty dollars, I can get on.” 





[ got him the fifty dol- 


lars and sent him away, 


and he settled down to 


work. I wrote a letter to 
the father, frank it was, and 


= 


straightforward. 





>P. Beco 





Your boy is not a bad 














boy,” I said among other things, “he has been made 
lazy by your indulgence. If he were mine I would be 
very proud of the grit and determination that he has 
shown.” 

I had a letter back shortly, brief but not unkindly. 
With the curt note was a check for fifty dollars. 

“Please see that my son gets this money. If he 
needs more call on me. He is not to be told where 


the money comes from.” 


4 CANCELLED the boy’s debt to me and said 
nothing either to the father or to the son of what 
either was doing. 

When June came the battery to which the boy 
belonged was called to the Mexican border to do 
service. The fifty dollars which he had borrowed 
had sufficed. Each month during the summer he 
sent me five or ten dollars saved from the wages he 
was receiving and this I sent promptly to the father, 
until the debt was cancelled. When the boy got back 
to college in the early winter he came in to see me. 

“I’m coming back to college next semes- 
ter,” he explained. “Father’s going to give 
me all the money I need.” 

And the father never apologized for his 
cruel letter, never told the boy what joy he 
felt, what pride, what elation at having such 
a son, nor did I suggest it, nor tell either 
of them of the The 
wrapped up in the son and most of all 
wanted him to do well. The son was proud 


of the success and standing of his father, 


other. father was 


and was eager to please the older man, but 
neither one could ever bring himself to say 
so. The tender regard which each had for 
the other was then inhibited to the last 
degree and I have no doubt is today. 

Sullivan had been drinking, had in fact | 
had more than he could well manage, and 
he knew that the penalty was usually dis- 
missal from college. He was a_ strong 
muscular young fellow almost six feet tall. 
There was a nonchalance and an indif- 
ference in his bearing when he came in to 
see me which gave no indication that he had 
any concern as to what might happen to 
him. 

He admitted that he had been drinking— 
not particularly often, nor more than a good 
many other fellows did. He didn’t think 


he had ever been drunk. At least there 
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vad never been a time when he did not know 
had I t H | lid t& 


what he was doing. It was not unusual, lh: 
alleged, for fellows like himself to take a drink 
occasionally. 

There was an indifferent smile on his face as h 
talked to me, an arrogant, almost insolent, manne: 
which left the impression that whatever happened it 
was quite all right with him. He was a sportsman 
ready to submit without emotion to the umpire’s de- 
cision. His face looked hard and quite unemotional 
as he tried to justify and defend his action. 

“You know what the penalty is?” I said. 

“Sure,” he answered, and there was no quaver in 


his voice. 


Hi E GOT up to leave the room as indifferently as 
if he were ending a friendly call. As he was going 
out of the door, however, he turned for a moment, 
his face relaxed, his voice then quivering a little, 
tears standing in his eyes, all his bravado and indif- 


ference gone. He was [Continued on page 60] 
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If it is considered commercial 
suicide to introduce your cus- 
tomers to your competitors, what 
advantage is there for this concern 
in bringing hundreds of its com- 


petitors under its own roof. 


This Company 


Builds a Store for 


its Competitors 


By Donald Royson 


i. IS one thing to preach high, ethical practices in 
dealing with one’s competitors, but it is quite another 
to stake an investment of 32 million dollars on a 
Rotary principle. It becomes still more impressive 
when it is done by a concern with more than a half 
century of outstanding business success behind it. 
Yet that is exactly what is being done by Marshall 
Field & Company, of Chicago. 

Directly across the Chicago river from the offices 
of THe Rorarian, workmen are finishing what is 
described as the largest building in the world. It 
occupies a ground-floor space two blocks long by one 
block wide and it is 28 stories high. Its 4,000,000 
square feet of space would make 200 stories of the 
ordinary skyscraper. 

This is the structure just being completed by Mar- 
shall Field & Company, in order to bring hundreds 
of its wholesale competitors under the same roof 
with itself! 

Why spend 32 million dollars in order to make it 
as easy for patrons to buy of other concerns as from 
the one that erected this great merchandise mart? 
Isn’t this concern anxious to build up its own busi- 
ness? Does it not want all the sales it can make? 








Marshall Field—“His 


and sound policies still govern... 


frie ndly spirit 


To be sure. Then why give such advantages to its 
competitors ? 

For answer, Mr. James Simpson, chairman of the 
board of directors of Marshall Field & Company, 
goes back to an experience that took place thirty-five 
years ago. Mandel Brothers wanted to expand their 
department store, situated in the next block south of 
Marshall Field & Company’s retail store on State 
street, Chicago. Marshall Field owned the property 
between Mandel Brothers and Madison street. The 
Mandels wanted to buy it. Mr. Field asked Mr. 
Simpson what he thought about selling the property 
to them. 

“It might be disadvantageous to us, it seems to 
me,” Mr. Simpson replied. “Mandels are growing 
and if they had additional room they would be- 
come more serious competitors of our store. Why 


contribute to our competition ?” 


Tar is just the reason,” replied Mr. Field, “I 
intend to sell them that ground. One store will not 
make State street the retail-center of Chicago. Either 
there will be a grouping of big retail establishments 
in this area where we are now located, or this will 
not be the section of Chicago where people will come 
to make their purchases. So I hope that Mandels 
will enlarge and that as many others will come into 
this district as can be induced to do so.” 

So Marshall Field sold the real estate to the 
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Mandels which permitted them to expand and later 
he helped another department store to secure the 
location just south of Madison street. In later years, 
the Marshall Field organization took the lead in a 
State street retailers’ association whose members are 
working cooperatively for the constantly greater and 
greater development of this group of retail stores. 

Recently the head of one of the other retail stores 
challenged an act by Marshall Field & Company and 
remarked that evidently that company did not want 


his own store to succeed. 


“The reverse is true,” replied Vice-President 
Corley. “Not only do we not want your store to de- 
cline, but we are anxious that you should increase 


your sales and become constantly bigger and more 


successful, because that will be contributing to the 


success of all of us. And you may be sure that Mar- 
shall Field & Company wishes to help you rather 
than to hinder you.” 

So, when James Simpson presented to his associates 
the project of the great merchandise mart, by which 
wholesalers of general merchandise in Chicago, as 
well as importers and sales-managers for manufac- 
turers, would be brought together in one building, 
he harked back to the incident that occurred when 


Marshall Field Mandel 


Brothers the ground space for their enlargement. 


over-ruled him and _ sold 


The Merchandise Mart—‘$ 


22,000,000 
invested b Om pa on the principle 
invested DY a company nm ihe principle 


Of helping its com petitors 
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“Just as we have prospered by helping to bring to- 
gether here on State street a fine group of big retail 
stores, so we will benefit by allowing our wholesale 
customers to select from the greatest possible number 
of sellers, housed under one roof,” “More 
over, it will be a contribution to both buyers and 


he said. 


sellers. It will make it possible for retailers to secure 
all their needs by one trip to Chicago and one visit 
to one building. That will save them money and 
time and also allow them the greatest possible lati 
tude in selection of merchandise and every oppor 
tunity to buy at the best price advantage, quality con 
sidered. It will save expense for the wholesalers, 
manufacturers, and importers, because it should re- 
duce the number of traveling salesmen they must 
send out and the very considerable cost of trunking 
expensive lines of samples. And any policy that will 
help our competitors and our customers will help us.” 


@. W. SMITH, superintendent of personnel for 
the retail department of Marshall Field and Com 
pany, who has been with the organization for 48 
years and of course knew Mr. Field long and well, 
was asked his opinion about it. 

“As practiced and proved by Mr. Field, competition 
is the life of trade for a different reason than that 
which ordinarily is given for it,” he said. 

[ Continued on page 49 | 
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Judgment and Fate 


By Bruno Frank 


E ARE told by Dutens, the traveller, that 
somewhere in the South, he met an Englishman 
who roused a peculiar interest in that he passed all 
of his time at the sessions of criminal courts. All 
other diversions did not allure this man; he never 
went to a theater, or a concert, nor visited friends. 
But by long years of habit he had developed the 
strange faculty of reading at a glance in the de- 
fendants’ faces their fate even before their testi- 
mony and verdicts. 

Though mentioned by Dutens only casually, the 
Englishman continued to haunt my imagination. | 
can see his odd and sinister figure in the courtrooms, 
day after day, breathing the close air, watching—a 
correct, quiet, and grey-haired spectator of men’s fate 
and judgment. There he was listening to words in 
tongues most of which he does not know, but reading 
the secrets of life in faces of unfamiliar cut and color. 
Half seeker and half vampire, he travels restlessly the 
countries between the tropics, his mere presence 
spreading a feeling of unrest, the fate of the unhappy 
and ruined ones food for his dark soul. 

However, what always occupied my mind anew 
was that mysterious power of man to tell luck and 
misfortune even before a case is tried. It is like a 
tragedy of Shakespeare’s: when the curtain rises and 
we see old Lear on his throne wilfully giving away 
his kingdom, or pale Hamlet standing on the terrace 
and waiting for the spectre of his father—then truly 
everything of moment has already happened; at the 
very first word or even before a word has been 
uttered, we know, regardless of all which is yet to 
occur, that the end of these princes will be a 
catastrophe. 

Take for instance, the drama of Henry the Fourth. 
We do not fear for the young prince despite his dan- 
gerous follies. Luck wafts around the boy and we 
remain confident. In the great tragedy on the stage 
as well as in the dreadful tragedy of everyday’s court 
proceedings it seems as if events are not only real and 
predetermined as to the character in the principal 
role, but that both the poet as well as the judge, could 


We know not what fate has in store 
for us; thus it behooves us all to 
show compassion before the judg- 
ment passed upon other men. 


not add anything of importance. Thus the verdicts 
of guilty or not-guilty become mere phantoms in the 
eyes of a mightier, metaphysical reality. 

I call to mind experiences of my own—men living 
within my memory. Hardly a month goes by with 
out marking the success of some well-known author 
and dramatist of the middle generation not alone in 
Germany but also in European capitals and overseas. 
Public opinion honors and flatters him today; yet it 
is but a few years since the same man stood in court, 
accused and found guilty of a number of offences 
against property, actions for which somebody else 
would have had to pay with his honor and his exist 
ence. To him they did not do the slightest harm. 
His failures were not counted against him; though 


His def 


ciencies are excused as non-essentials, as eccentricities 


his responsibility was not doubted at all. 


of a great mind, as oddities which have little to do 
with his nature and his worth. He left the court a 
guilty, but not a broken man. His brow showed not 
the evil mark; he is not blamed, nobody dares to 
attack him, and good fortune helps him to complete 


a career which may be a long one! 


B scx another trial. Fresh and still frightening 
it ison my memory. Arraigned is a young art his- 
torian through whom a State library suffered heavy 
losses in valuable property. Officials of the institu- 
tion, connoisseurs of high rank, shaking with passion 
and indignation, produce the beautiful old volumes 
out of which the young man had cut precious en- 
gravings. Sentence has to be passed, is inevitable. 
Sympathy with the culprit and his morbidly irritated 
youth cannot prevent it. But he is not the only 
defendant. Co-defendant is his father, a physician, 
whose deep affection for and loving confidence in 
his son made him blind as to the inferiorities of his 


own flesh and blood, but [Continued on page 50 | 
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Father Is No Longer Boss! 


By Frank and Katherine Slutz 


; y.. does not know how easy it is to fall into 


the habit of divorcing theory from practice? Re- 
ligion gets far more than its share of blame for this 
separation of knowledge from doing. Science 1s 
open to the same condition, Our modern science 
holds its place in our lives because industry has put 
it to work. The ancients made contributions to 
science but as Dr. H. N. Wieman has said they put 
their science on the shelf. Especially in the science 
of parenthood is there grave danger of our knowing 
but not doing. We know enough about childhood 
now to make remarkable changes in our civilization 
in two generations; but knowing will not bring the 
changes to pass. 

We parents need a voice crying in the wilderness 
to awaken us to action. In our home such a voice did 
cry. After one of father’s frequent excursions to 
speak to parents in distant cities about their obliga- 
tions and neglects, he was, upon his return, given a 
very disturbing report by mother herself. 

The report was after this fashion: “While you 
were away this time L. (then twelve years old) came 
to me with a complaint. He said just this: ‘Dad lec- 
tures all over the map about democracy in the home 
and self government and all that, but you know 
mother, and I know and everybody else in this house 
knows that he is the whole cheese round here.’” 
That report did not sound any the pleasanter for its 
slang after all our attempts to teach the lad a feeling 
for words. Something had to be done. 

That very day a wholehearted and frank confer- 
ence was arranged between Dad and the boy. A 
dictograph would have recorded the dialogue here 
set down. 

“Son, I believe you’re right in what you said to 


mother while I was away. I’ve been thinking it 


over. I ama sort of Czar, a big boss. Don’t I ever 
give you and your brother and sister a chance to 
decide for yourselves? Am I always and all the time 


Czar Father abdicates in favor of 
the family council in which par- 
ents and children have equal voice. 
The story ofau nique experiment 
in family life. 


trying to run everything? You can tell me how you 
feel about this, straight out.” 

“Dad, I guess you don’t mean to be, but we don’t 
get much say. You want things your way. We just 
keep still and do it.” 

“Well I’m done doing that. I’m sorry you didn’t 
speak up long ago. I'll tell you what I think we 
ought to do here:at home to keep me from getting 
this habit for life, this habit of being the big and only 
boss. I suggest that we have a family council. Call 
it anything you like. I mean a kind of talk-it-over 
meeting where we can all have a word. How does 
that idea strike you?” 

“I guess that’s all right. Don’t get me wrong Dad. 
Maybe I was a little sore about something when I 
talked to mother.” 

“Now, now, I’m not asking you to take anything 
back. Fact is mother agrees with you. She thinks 
I’ve been careless and selfish. She’s right and so are 
you. Let’s try that council business to see if it will 
help.” 


Th boy was too young to see much value in the 
council proposal. He probably had an undefined 
fear that his father would “boss” the council too. He 
was not much interested in machinery for social con- 
trol. However, since no one in the home was un- 
willing to try a council we planned such an institu- 
tion. There were five of us in the family: mother, 
father, the boy of twelve, a second lad eight years old 
and a little girl of five. We agreed to make a very 
simple organization and to keep it as simple as pos- 
sible. 

Father remembered a wonderful group of school 
men of which he had once been a member and which 
had two officers, a presiding member known as the 
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Perplexus and a semi-secretary styled the Reflexus. 
Finally it was decided that there were to be no off- 
cers at all and that the name of the new concern 
was to be “The Family Council.” Everybody waited 
to see what the scheme was worth. Father had great 


His faith 


was in all likelihood a wish for vindication. 


faith in it but the others were skeptical. 


At the start a problem beset the Council. When 
could it meet? Mother smiled at the idea of a 
home too highly organized to find a time when it 
could assemble. The children were away each day 
at luncheon time for they attended a country day 
school. To attempt a meeting at the dinner hour 
was difficult, what with club suppers, guests, the 
many interruptions of the evenings, community 
meetings, and a long list of artificial absorbers of 
time. 

After many suggestions and counter suggestions 
the hour of the session of the Council was put at noon 
on Sunday immediately after Sunday dinner. No 
one but the members of the family were to be per- 
mitted to attend a Council meeting. With unmixed 
wisdom it was provided that extra metings could be 
called in time of sudden stress. The Council was 
born and ready to live. 

At the first meeting the family waited for father 
to preside. The hue of his mantle of Czardom yet 
lingered with him. At that meeting there began the 


custom ever since followed at the regular sessions, 
the custom which expected each member to take his 
turn at expressing his ideas, wishes, criticisms and 
suggestions, as they had been prompted by the week 
just passed. Each one was asked to both praise and 
blame. At the regular meeting praise outdid blame 
usually; this was not true of the special sessions. It 
was understood from the start that no one could be 
held accountable for any words uttered at the Coun- 


cil table. 


| is Council enjoyed the same exemptions as 
This 
frankness. It 


those precious to the American Congress. 


proviso encouraged freedom and 


was a good rule and it was never abused. It was 
a safety valve that might well be recommended to 
many too sober public bodies which advertise what 
they try to suppress. By purely evolutionary pro 
esses, before the Council had been in session for 
many weeks, a ritual arose of which the opening 
sentence was, “Children, do improve in keeping the 
bathroom clean.” This was spoken by some child 
because he knew that sooner or later it would be said 
and so the earlier the better for the sake of taking up 
“new business.” 

In its early stages the Council was largely a dis- 
ciplinary agency. It outgrew this phase as we shall 


see. At first it was a judicial body primarily, and 














14 
next to that it was a legislative body. Father was 
retained without fee as the executive officer, mother 
acting as his alternate. As a judicial unit, the Coun- 
cil proved its value and its worth in one particular 
if in no other: it compelled parents to observe a 
“cooling off period.” Between an offense on the part 
of a child and the dire session of the Council as tri- 
bunal, time, with its gracious healing influence had 
passed. Punishments were not delivered hot. Reason 
had kept the throne from the usurper, anger. This 
was a great gain. This was a cure for war and a 
simple one too. Two kinds of cases came within the 
ken of the Council: those which might wait until a 
regular session of the body and those which could 
not be postponed. 

The latter had to do with the younger children 
who might forget a lapse from righteousness before 
the punishment was assigned, if the court waited too 
long. All grown-up courts would do well to take 
notice of this distinction. Even in these special and 
immediate meetings of the Council there was a little 
delay and a cooling-off time. 

When the Council was sitting in judgment either 
father or mother stated the cause of the session. 
Then the defense was heard in its own behalf. There 
followed a period of cross-questioning in which all 
the judges might participate. The whole procedure 
was very informal but never light or flippant. After 
all the questioning was finished a penalty was pro- 
posed and discussed. The accused had a right to 
express himself upon the fairness or unfairness of 


the proposed punishment. 


Aerer the discussion a vote was taken to decide 
whether or not the penalty was approved. The cul- 
prit could not vote on this. In the early days of the 
Council the children voted for very heavy penalties, 
in the fashion of immaturity. This tendency to be 
too harsh soon corrected itself for the recipient paid 
back the debt with interest when the tables were 
turned. It was interesting to see in operation the 
“law of diminishing sentences.” 

Now for some concrete cases. The family in 
Council assembled had voted that one good show a 
week, either at a movie house or at a regular play- 
house, was the maximum for each member of the 
group. This agreement applied to children and par- 
ents. This did not mean that one Hap to attend once 
a week though there was some difficulty in clarifying 
the terms. By this device the home endeavored to 
balance its recreational program and to control its 
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play life. Very plainly was it written in the Council 
law that if two splendid and noteworthy productions 
were on the boards in a week the Council would ex- 
tend the interpretation of the statute to cover double 
attendance. This privilege of extending the limits 
of the law was widely exercised by one of the boys. 
One picture show a week did not seem to satisfy 
him. He fell into error too often. The Council had 
to act. It did so at the beginning of a month when 
this boy went to two shows on two successive days. 
The penalty was that the defendant could not attend 
any show until after the twentieth of that month. 


QO. A LARGE calendar in the kitchen the days 
of penance were plainly marked in pencil so that he 
who ran might read. The Council promised to 
award “Good Time” for special effort to do right. 
This meant that the prisoner by exemplary action 
might cut down the full penalty by a few days. The 
boys had read that such a system is in vogue in well- 
regulated penitentiaries! This particular penalty 
had to be repeated in this boy’s case, not a few times, 
but in the end it did its work. 

It was not quite accurate to state a few paragraphs 
ago that the Council was never light or playful. One 
type of case did invite levity as an experiment. The 
two boys alternated long periods of affection and 
smooth living with short and very stormy moments 
of violent disagreement. Nothing short of a young 
war was on in these lapses from artistic living to- 
gether. The parents knew that such outbursts must 
not always be noticed. Sometimes, however, the bat- 
tle took on too large proportions to be treated as of 
no importance. The Council was drafted for the 
cause of peace. Occasionally the roots of the quarrel 
were examined and removed. At other times the 
Council was temporarily converted into a gentle 
court-martial and at its bar the fighters, whom father 
dubbed “Capital” and “Labor,” were pompously 
harangued in mock seriousness. The trenches soon 
dissolved in boyish laughter and the war was over. 

The Council had not been alive long when the 
family car was demolished in a wreck, father being 
at the wheel. It was a miracle that the family were 
not destroyed with the car, but they escaped with 
minor cuts. While the wounds were healing the 
Council had a meeting to talk about a new car. One 
boy then fourteen was in Junior High School. The 
other lad was a veritable genius in social longing. 
The memory of the wreck lingered in our dreams. 
The Council was probably [Continued on page 59 | 
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To Bribe or 


By Pyrodes Querpo 


Tac the idea of commercial bribery, either 
direct or indirect, is repellant to every reputable 
business man does not permit of argument. Yet it is 
a fact that, in almost every selling field where the 
unit of sale is large, the question of extending per- 
sonal inducements to certain buyers comes up all too 
frequently. 

The problem would be solved, of course, by com- 
plete unanimity of all manufacturers in any field in 
absolutely renouncing such practice and sticking con- 
scientiously to this policy. The difficulty is that when 
they meet in conference, they readily agree to this 
course, but the next week their sales representatives 
are back again at their old tricks. 

Some large organizations face the selling necessities 
in their field as a condition, not a theory, and do not 
mince words in admitting that they do whatever is 
necessary to make a desired sale. The great majority, 
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or whether he shall take a militant 


stand against it.” 


Not to Bribe? 


Secret rebates, lavish presents, ex- 
travagant entertainment, money 
bribes, open and surreptitious, still 
persist as selling tactics of concerns 


otherwise modern and progressive. 


however, of those who look favorably on such 
methods of getting business adopt the Pharasaical 
attitude of discountenancing bribery officially, but 
making such arrangements regarding commission 
percentages and expense accounts as to make it pos- 
sible for individual salesmen to “take care of” the 
buyer when this course seems indicated. 

According to this plan, the company and its 
officials “know nothing whatever” about any arrange- 
ments. Whatever the individual salesman cares to do 
is “his business.” The firm is only interested in the 
signed purchase order he brings in. 

Within the scope of “personal inducement” there 
fall not only direct money bribes, but also lavish pres- 


‘ 
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ents, extravagant entertaining, and so forth. It is 
true, of course, that standards of business practice and 
commercial integrity have been raised greatly during 
the last few decades. But we should not close our 
eyes to the fact that there is much more progress still 
to be made. That the situation shall continue to 
improve is to the interest of every reputable business 


man. 


QO. THE other hand the manufacturer in some 
fields faces a real dilemma—whether he shall close 
his eyes to bribery in one form or another or whether 
he shall take a militant stand against it. If his per- 
sonal standards of honor preclude his adopting any 
but the latter course, he pays dearly in loss of business 
for sticking to his princip!:s. 

I do not pretend to know the actual conditions in 
all fields, but I do know them in at least one field. 
In this field there are four or five companies of im- 
portance doing business national and international in 
scope. The president of the company with which I 
am associated, decided at the beginning that the 
organization would operate on certain fixed prin- 
ciples and succeed if possible or fail if necessary be- 
fore those principles would be departed from. 

The features of the code thus determined upon 
which bear upon the subject of the present discussion 
were these: 

1. Our product will be sold at a fixed price which 

will be the same to every one. 

2. We will sell our product on its merit only, deal- 
ing with prospective customers as one business 
man with another. 

The first rule was established in fairness to the man 
who does not haggle—who considers a proposition 
and accepts or rejects it without cavil. The 
cheap bargainer gets no advantage over 
him. One of our individual sales-managers 
went into the field in the endeavor to close 
an important deal with the owner of a 
chain of enterprises from which we could 
logically expect a quarter million dollars 
worth of business. The equipment involved 
in the first to be discussed 
totalled $30,043.80. The matter was argued 
pro and con and finally the buyer said: 
“Knock off that odd forty-three dollars and 


transaction 


I will give you the order.” 

Our “Mr. Jones, 
please do not ask me to do that, for I 
cannot. I will do many other things to be 


representative said: 
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helpful to you, and to make this installation success 
ful, but we have a definite policy on that point from 
which we cannot depart.” 

“You mean to say,” rejoined the buyer, “that if you 
wire this offer to your main office, they will turn 
down the order on those terms? Why, if you have 
to make another trip out here to close this deal, it 
will cost you more than that in railroad fare.” 

“Not only would they decline it but they would 
severely censure me for even asking the question,” 
was the reply. 

The buyer thought carefully for a moment, turn- 
ing the matter over in his mind. “Well,” he drawled, 
“if you folks can do business on that basis you must 
have something worth buying. I have never had a 
suggestion like that turned down since I have been in 
business and I must say I respect you for your stand. 
Give me that contract to sign.” 


Tiss reminds me of a story regarding the late 
Benjamin Altman, a pioneer in the crusade for fixed 
prices, clearly marked for all to see. A customer of 
long standing came in to look for a large rug. He 
found just what he wanted but the price was higher 
than he felt he could pay. The head of the depart- 
ment knew that this particular rug would be marked 
down two weeks later to a price the customer was 
prepared to pay. The latter, however, was leaving 
for Europe in ten days. 

Asking the prospective buyer to excuse him for a 
moment, he went to his chief’s office, explained the 
circumstances, and asked whether the reduced sale 
price could be offered now. Mr. Altman looked at 
him sorrowfully and said: “You have been with me 
for fifteen years and you [Continued on page 57 | 


there would be less 





underhanded dealing.” 
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Interpreting Resolution 34, the 


text of which will be found be- 


ginning on page 45, should clubs 


engage In community service, or 


should such service be performed 
only by Rotarians individually? 


What Is the Right 


Answer? 
By Clinton PB. Anderson 


Chairman, Community Service Committee 


i. THERE was to be a text for this brief state- 
ment about Resolution 34 and its effect upon commu- 
nity service, it might be this: 

“For no great problem is settled until it is settled 
right.” 

When the St. Louis convention wrestled with the 
problem of community service and evolved a guiding 
statement which it embraced in the formal resolution, 
it should have settled the question of how Rotary 
idealism might best express itself in service to the 
community. 

But it did not. Not through the fault of the framers 
of the resolution, not because of the intent of the con- 
vention; but chiefly due to the interpretation of the 
resolution, that which was intended for a guide has 
become an obstacle. 

Through the year, I have discussed with many 
clubs their objective community-service activities. 
Time after time, I have heard this said: “We are 
doing our community service in the exact spirit of 
Resolution 34. We do nothing as a club. We work 
as individuals.” 

Last fall, it was my pleasure to be talking to a group 
of club executives about community service. Full 
of zeal for my subject, I insisted that the club should 
make a community survey to find the gap in the com- 
munity and fill it. My zeal perhaps carried me too 
far, but I insisted that in the early days of Rotary the 
general public had a clearer understanding of the 
movement because its spirit of thoughtfulness for 
others was finding constant expression in bits of com- 
munity work. More recently, we have centered on 
vocational service and international service,—worthy 





. Who were 
making their impress 
on the business world 


around them.” 


endeavors but they have 


brought confusion. Buyer- 
seller relationships are difficult 
for the man on the street to 
comprehend. I urged that the 
club needed to work again as 
a club on projects the com- 
munity could understand. 

A prominent Rotarian there- 
upon took me to task. I had 
spoken heresy. Rotary couldn’t 
serve the community as a club. 
The 


make the contribution. 


individual alone could 

Is that the weakness in our 
community-service program? 
Has Resolution 34 cramped 
community service? Rotary 
is entitled to a fair answer to 


these questions. 


Bi: resolution is repro- 


duced in this issue of THE Ro- 
TARIAN. I invite you to read it 
again, to study it, to prepare 
yourself for the discussions 
that will be held during the 
community-service assemblies 
at the Chicago convention. In 
your decision, bear in mind 
these things: 

The first three words in the 
resolution are “For the guid- 
takes 


ance...” <A _ guide 


you somewhere and, if you 
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need guidance, you must be doing something. There- 
fore, Rotary philosophy as it deals with community 
service cannot be static; it must be dynamic. 

What does the resolution say Rotarians are doing? 
First, they are studying the theory of service; second, 
they are giving collectively practical demonstrations 
of it to themselves and their community; third, each 
Rotarian as an individual translates its theory into 
practice in his business and every-day life; fourth, in- 
dividually and collectively, by active precept and ex- 
ample, Rotarians are stimulating its acceptance in 
theory and practice by all non-Rotarians as well as 
Rotarians. 

That isn’t a hard program to understand. That 
indicates some place to go, some need for a guide. 
The italic letters are mine, but there should be em- 
phasis on the fact that the only time the community 
is mentioned it is in connection with collective action. 

There follows in the resolution definite rules for 
the guidance of clubs, but these rules must always be 
read in conjunction with the preamble quoted above, 
and with the later statement: “The individual Ro- 
tarian and the Rotary club must put the theory of 


service into practice.” 


The Community Service Committee of this 
year is extremely anxious that this subject receive 
careful consideration. With the approval of the Con- 
vention Committee and the Board of Directors of Ro- 
tary International, we have framed as the first ques- 
tion for discussion in the community-service assem- 
blies: “Is Resolution 34 cramping community serv- 
ice?” We want that question settled and we hope to 
see it settled right. 

What is the right answer? If I could say, it would 
not be necessary to have the assembly discussions. 
Fortunately, the individual Rotary club has never 
surrendered its autonomy, and no committee or com- 
mittee chairman can tell a club how the question 
should be answered. But surely I can be pardoned 
for presenting a personal view. 

It is my feeling that the resolution is guilty of 
cramping the natural desire of clubs to express Ro- 
tary idealism in service to their community. 

I base this on reports from hundreds of clubs and 
conversations with dozens of executives. But I am 
willing to admit that the fault is not with the resolu- 
tion but with ourselves. 

There was a definite need for a statement of policy. 
Rotary idealism had manifested itself in a thousand 


directions. It had made a tremendous contribution 
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to communities and nations in its program of boys’ 
work. Advocates of aid for crippled children were 
pressing the claims of their type of service. They 
desired that it should be recognized by an interna- 
tional convention in the same manner and to the 
same degree that boys’ work had been given recog 
nition. 

More than that, there were many Rotarians who 
felt that the emphasis on boys’ work was unsound; 
that the girls were entitled to equal consideration. 
Against this attitude was the assertion that women’s 
organizations could look after girls. But on every 
hand there was pressure to have Rotary sponsor this 
movement or that activity. 

As a result, membership in Rotary was becoming 
too expensive. It involved a few dollars for dues and 
a few dollars for luncheons and many dollars for the 
side shows. Men dropped out because of the cost. 
Frequently they were the best men in the club,— 
the younger men who were just arriving and who 
were making their impress on the business world 
around them. The only men who could afford to 
stay in the club were older, financially more secure, 
a little closer to retirement, heading business con- 
cerns upon which they had already made their 
impress. 

Rotarians realized that this was not good. The 
life-insurance policy of Rotary was in its young men 
who would carry on for the next generation. The 
thing must be simplified. The individual must be 
placed under no financial obligation, either legal or 
moral, which had not been clearly expressed to him 
at the time of joining. 


RR esotution 34 was the result. It sought 
to lay down the broad general lines on which Rotary 
clubs should engage in community service. It tried 
to keep Rotary clubs out of Chamber of Commerce 
activities. It advised against the launching of a dozen 
new enterprises a year unless these enterprises were 
truly community responsibilities with a burden that 
might eventually be shifted to all the community, 
where it belonged. It stressed the right of the in- 
dividual to pick the charity to which he wished to 
devote his effort and contribute his money. 

All that was fine and eminently proper. But the 
resolution did not say (at least, that is my opinion) 
that the club could do nothing as a club. 

Who can look at the splendid work among boys 
that has been done by Rotary clubs all over the world 
and say it has not been good? Would you leave it 
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“There can be fellowship in work as well as in play. 
. . » Men enjoy working together.” 


entirely to individuals? Or would you allow for 
team-play and the joy of co-operative effort? Which 
gets the best results? 

After all, one of the finest things in Rotary, pos- 
sibly the finest thing in Rotary, is fellowship. There 


can be fellowship in work as well as in play. Look 











at the wave of business mergers. They are not 


; 
all economic. Men enjoy working together 


Why not let them work together in the clul 
tasks not only seem lighter 


1 


And the results are usually 


The community 


they are lighter. 
better, for every Rotarian has the interests of 


Nothin 


him greater joy than to unite with his fellow 


his community at heart. g would giv 
members in a project for civic improvement. 
Rotary fosters the spirit of codperation in voca 
tional enterprise, let the same spirit inspire our 
labors in advancing the welfare of our com 
munity. What an inspiration it would be for 
the Rotarian active in the interests of his com 


What a 


chilling experience it must be for him to hear 


munity to enjoy such cooperation! 


that the task must be his own, that the club 


can do nothing, that he must work alone. 


Ra, Rotarian laboring alone could bring 


about the splendid surveys made in many com 
munities in behalf of crippled and under 
privileged children. His would be a voice cry 
ing alone. Organized responsibility is needed 
to sponsor such a task. And who can deny that 
it 1s serving an ideal of Rotary to step into the 
breach and institute such a survey? It is a serv 
ice worthy of Rotary, one that often would 
never be performed unless instigated by the 
club—sponsoring the work, assuming responsi 
bility for its success or failure. Rotarians work 
ing together, constitute a dynamic foree that, 
properly directed, can bring about needed 
changes and reforms in a lethargic community. 

Let’s look again at Resolution 34. I recall 
a minister who said: “My Master does not need 
a defender, but He frequently needs an inte1 
preter.’ To me, that tells the whole story of a 
vital and necessary statement of policy for the 
guidance of Rotary clubs and Rotarians in their 


community efforts. 
Right now the eyes of American Rotarians 
are turned to the baseball diamond. There we 
see a few individual “Babe” Ruths. But the pen 
nant goes to the team of Connie Mack. 

In our community life, there are times when the 
individual effort can accomplish the task; but once 
in a while, we like to stand and cheer for the team. 
Such a thing ought to be possible—and 1S possible- 
under Resolution 34. 



















By H. F. Harrington 


WX are one of 22,000 people assembled in the 


flower-decked auditorium of the huge Chicago 
Stadium. It is the opening night of the long-heralded 
Silver Anniversary celebration of Rotary Interna- 
tional. The date is Monday, June 23. 

The throbbing harmonies of the Civic Opera 
Orchestra fill every nook and cranny of the audi- 
torium where a moment before had sounded the 
stirring anthems of the Imperial Welsh Singers—a 
famous choir of male vocalists—in addition to the 
rolling minstrelsy of the great choirs of Chicago and 
the melodious overtones of the Century of Progress 
Band. 

A moment’s lull, then the great velvet curtain on 
the apron of the stage slowly unfolds and the final 
tableau of the historical pageant stands revealed. The 
scene is an animated Rotary wheel, its cogs fashioned 
of 750 living units. At the hub stands the founder 
of Rotary International, Paul P. Harris of Chicago, 
that man of genius who first conceived the idea of a 
classification club 25 years ago, and who has watched 
his idea expand until today it embraces a citizenship 
of representative business men in 62 countries, enlists 
the loyalties of 150,000 members, and applies a code 
of ethics to more than 4000 distinct occupations and 
professions throughout the world. 

Carrying out the theme of the increasing purpose 
of Rotary, custodians carrying aloft the flags of the 
various nations enrolled in the Rotary fellowship 
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Chicago—Rotary’s Host in June 


A program of amazing variety 
and interest will keep visitors 
entertained morning, noon, and 
night, and make ever memorable 
Rotary’s Silver Anniversary. 


now march slowly to the center of the stage, and 
plant their emblems near the staff supporting the 
American colors, a tribute to the mother country of 
this far-flung Rotary empire. Careful scrutiny will 
show that all the past presidents of Rotary Inter- 
national hold a place—an honored one—in this pic- 
turesque pageant of the years. All the former presi- 
dents are living, save one. Each will stand at the 
center of a separate chapter in the unfolding story of 
the first international classification club in all the 


world. 


Th scene you have seen unroll before your eyes 
is but one picture of a memorable program, perhaps 
the high moment of the historical pageant, but it will 
be only one incident in the evening’s festivities. The 
entertainment committee has many other things in 
store, which will come as a surprise to the throng of 
which you will be a part. 

On the following day, Tuesday, June 24, you will 
find yourself in your own professional group gath- 
ered in an assembly hall to hear a discussion on 
how your vocation may be geared more closely into 
the ideal of service enunciated by Rotary Interna- 
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tional in the early days of its development, and made 
of increasing moment every year. Business men of 
all nations will be represented, and some of the in- 
spiration of the historical pageant of the night before 
will doubtless be translated into action in these 
gatherings. 

Acquaintanceships already begun in hotel lobby 
and in formal assembly will speedily take on the firm 
texture of friendship and international understand- 
ing. Let your mind’s eye dwell upon 35 banquet 
halls, each with its own representative gathering— 
delegates from the British 
Empire, others from the 
Spanish-speaking countries, a 
great host from _ Illinois, 
Rotary’s home state, and 


Convention 
Highlights 


Historical Assembly 


21 


When there isn’t some specific program of 
entertainment waiting you, you are invited to visit 
the House of Friendship, in the exhibition hall of 
the Stevens Hotel, the convention headquarters. 
Here the resourcefulness and skill of landscape artists 
will transform bleak walls into a fairyland of beauty. 


There's a pergola, vine-covered, surrounded by 
evergreen trees. Opposite the pergola, partially con 
cealed by a stately column, rises a rockery with a 
waterfall and a gleaming pool. The fifty-six pillars 
in the garden are sheathed 
with a matting of arbor vitae 
boughs, and at their feet on 
real grass are tropical plants, 
all typical of the rich foliage 





numerous other districts, all 
caught in the enthusiasm of 
the same high purpose. 

You will spend Wednesday 
in Rotary business sessions, 
but on Wednesday night 
comes the President’s Ball at 
the Stadium. The commit- 
tee estimates that 15,000 
Rotarians and their wives 
will be there to join in the 
rhythm of the dance music 
furnished by several famous 
orchestras. The President’s 
Ball is the true melting pot 
of Rotary, where the com- 
mon bond of fellowship will 
be developed and strength- 
ened in a musical setting and 
in a comradely atmosphere. 

Thursday will rival Wed- 
nesday. That night from the 
Municipal Pier fronting Lake 
Michigan you will witness 
probably the greatest pyro- 
technic display ever planned 
in America. Gayly decorated 





Paul P. Harris, founder of Rotary, and all 
living past presidents of Rotary International 
participate in the unfolding of the story of 
the first international classification club. 


Music Festival 


The Imperial Welsh Singers, famous choirs, 
great choral societies, Civic Opera Orchestra 
and many other musical organizations will 
take part in the convention program and offer 
concerts for the entertainment of the visiting 
ladies. 


Community Service Clinic 


Prison visitation, abolition of mendicancy, 
student loans, and other community-service 
activities will be described and analyzed by 
men, specialists in their field, in an unusual 
study of community-service methods and 
practices. 


Vocational Assemblies 


Vocational assemblies representing one hun- 
dred different classifications will give the Ro- 
tarian in attendance at the Convention, the 
opportunity to meet with his craft for the pur- 
pose of discussing technical methods and _ the 


improving of trade practices in his field. 


Water Carnival 


Rivalling a festival night on the Grand Canal 
of Venice, gayly decorated barges and yachts 
will parade along lake front, illuminated with 
a spectacular display of pyrotechnics. 


Outstanding Addresses 


By Paul P. Harris, founder of Rotary; Harry 
H. Rogers, past president of Rotary Inter- 
national, Sir Henry Thornton, president 
Canadian National Railways; and other men 
distinguished both in their professions and in 
public life. 





of Rotary fellowship, always 
fresh, perennially green. 

From the garden, through 
flower-covered arches and be- 
tween low hedges, you enter 
the Lounge, with its colorful 
garden furniture inviting you 
to rest and while away a 
pleasant hour in talk and 
pleasantry. 

Rotarians who expect let 
ters and packages will find a 
special booth near the gar- 
den, and special departments 
marked Information, Trans- 
portation, Reception, Sports, 
Automobiles, and similar 
agencies designed to extend 
a helping hand to all 
delegates. 

Committees are busy 
these days making plans for 
the entertainment of the 
Rotary Anns, but just to 
prove that a man can keep 
a secret, nothing will be said 
here to indicate the measure 


floats, gleaming with thousands of electric lights and 
blazing with all manner of fireworks, will form a 
spectacular parade rivalling the Grand Canal in 
Venice on a night of festival. Prizes will be given 
for the most beautifully decorated crafts, and motion- 
picture operators will be there to make certain that 
the events of the evening will be recorded for the 
pleasure of audiences throughout North America. 





of hospitality in store for the women. They must 
come and see. 

Ail in all, plans for the entertainment of the visit- 
ing hosts who will descend upon Chicago late in 
June have never been so ambitious and far-reaching, 
so designed to fill the hours with happiness and add 
a touch of silver to the memories evoked by the Silver 
Anniversary of Rotary International. 
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Rotary 
Personalities — 





AXEL F. ENGSTROM, CE., Ph.D 
director of the Royal Swedish Academy 
Scientific Research, president Swed 
Standardization Commission, chairm 
Swedish Electro-technical Committee a: 
member of many other scientific bodi 
served as Sweden’s delegate to the Tent 
General Conference of the League 
nations. He was president of the Stock 
holm Rotary Club in 1928-29. 


rT > 2AI COT “gp 
AXEL FP. ENGSTROM RAIMONDO TARGETTI. Commis 


sioner General of the Italian Pavilio 





at the Barcelona Exposition, received tl 
commendation of his government upon 
the success of the Italian exhibit in wit 
ning more than one hundred grand priz: 
for Italian products. As vice-president o 
the Milan Rotary Club he secured th 
cooperation of all Italian Rotarians in mak 
ing the exhibit completely representati' 
of Italian industry. 


AUGUSTIN TURNER, founder o 
Rotary in Chile, director of the Rotary 
Club of Valparaiso since its inception, pro 
moter of Rotary Peace Day, sponsors many 
activities to develop international acquaint 
ance in his work in the Y. M. C. A,, re 
cently arranging an “exchange of youth’ 
between Rotarian families in Peru and 
Chile to give sons of Rotarians an oppor 





FREES RETTS EE TS tunity for a friendly visit in neighboring 
RAIMONDO TARGETTI AUGUSTIN TURNER Lisle . ; 
Hon. JAMES LYONS, Minister of 
Lands & Forests, province of Ontario, long 
in the public service as mayor, member o! 
parliament, cabinet minister, and president, 
director and trustee of social welfare and 
business organizations, presented his home 
city recently with a completely equipped 
camp, accommodating 750 children during 
its first season. He is an honorary mem 
ber of the Rotary Club of Sault Ste. Marie. 


ALBERT OERI, Ph.D., editor of the 
Basler Nachrichten, will travel in the 
United States this summer with a group 
of distinguished European journalists 
studying social and economic conditions at 
the invitation of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. As president ot 
the Rotary Club of Basle, Switzerland, he 
is making plans to attend the Rotary Con- 


JAMES LYONS ALBERT OERI vention to be held at Chicago. 
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The Muilitarist 


By Joseph P. Ritenour 


4A 
. are two sides to every question,” pro- 


claimed the sage. “Yes,” said another, “and there 
are two sides to fly paper, but it makes a mighty big 
difference to the fly which side he chooses.” There 
are two sides to the peace question—preparedness 
and disarmament. The militarists have chosen the 
side of preparedness not because they can properly 
be said to be advocates of war or enemies of peace. 
They simply disagree with the pacifists as to the best 
means of attaining common objectives. They believe 
that in order to insure peace it is necessary for the 
nations to maintain a certain amount of protection 
in the form of military armaments. 

The militarists consider it dangerous to assume that 
the use of armed force as a means of settling 
international disputes has become 
obsolete. While the threat of 
its probable use exists 
they also 
consider 


it to be 
decidedly un- 
wise (1) for a nation 
to leave its citizens in an un- 
protected condition, and (2) for the 
peace-loving nations to lessen the effective- 
ness of their restraint over the more turbulent 
nations, 

General Tasker Bliss, when addressing the Con- 
ference on International Problems and Relations, in 
1927, said: “If every nation could be brought before 
the bar of the world’s judgment and asked its purpose 
in the maintenance of its military armaments and its 


Three viewpoints are presented on 
this and the following pages: (1) 
the Militarist; (2) the Pacifist; 
and (3) the Rotarian 


~ 


where can 


he stand 


preparations for the maintenance of them, there 
would be but one answer. We maintain such arma- 
ments as a necessary result of three admitted and 


fundamental rights and duties of an organized state: 





























(1) To guarantee as far as may be pos 


sible the security of our people 
against external aggression 
by violence. (2) To 
also guar- 


antee 


that 
our country 
have internal peace; 
and maintain the orderly 
functioning of our government as 
against domestic violence; and— 

(3) By such security as is thus attained to guar 
antee as far as possible the opportunity for the attain- 


ment of happiness and prosperity by our people.” 


| eae thus stated the assumed purpose of 
armaments, he said: “It is evident that the whole 
question of disarmament will resolve itself into the 
moral attitude of the peoples. To settle disputes 
among peoples a substitute for war must be produced, 
for the truth is that war always has been the agency 
for settling disputes among peoples. Nations will 
continue to maintain and use their armaments until 
a better method of settling disputes is not only 


found, but established.” [ Continued on page 51| 














The Pacifist 


By Stevenson W. Hetcher 


i... word pacifist is not necessarily a term of 


reproach. It is not necessarily synonymous with 
slacker nor does it necessarily express disloyalty to 
government. There are a few radicals in all groups 
but the great majority of pacifists have served their 
country well, in time of war as well as in time of 
peace. They have, however, certain conscientious 
convictions about war that perhaps are not held, at 
present, by the majority of citizens. I shall endeavor 
to state these without bias. 

First, the pacifist contends that war is a transgres- 
sion of the fundamental moral law. His objection to 
war, and particularly to personal participation in war, 
arises from a deep-seated religious conviction. He 
believes that the Ten Commandments still 
are operative; that the God-given 
command, “Thou shalt not 
kill,” is 


binding to- 


just as 


day as 





when 
first given 
to the Children of 
Israel on Mount Sinai. No 
government, says the pacifist, has the 

right to require a citizen to take up arms 
when this is contrary to the dictates of his con- 
science. The pacifist will resort to arms when neces- 
sary for defense or in any righteous cause, but he 
himself, not the government, must decide whether 
the cause is just. The toast, “My country, may she 
ever be right: but, right or wrong, my country,” does 
not appeal to the pacifist as a high standard of 
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[hese expressions are printed be. 
Cause they represent worth-while 
thought on questions of vital im- 
portance. Publication does not 
carry official Rotary endorsement. 


patriotism. He believes that when it comes to th 
question of killing another man, the law of God 
takes precedence over the law of man. The pacifist 
admits that he has an obligation to support, in ever) 
reasonable way, the government which 































guarantees to him life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness; 
but he also con- 
tends that 


this 


same 
obligation 
does not require that 
he shall transgress the moral 
law, “Thou shalt not kill.’  Sec- 
ond, the pacifist contends that war 1s 
futile; that seldom, if ever, does it really accomplish 
its purpose, which is to settle international disputes. 
One war leads to another; witness Alsace-Loraine 
and the continued mutual distrust and enmity of 
Germany and France. On which side, he asks, did 
victory really rest in the World War? Are the Allies, 
ostensibly the victors, now less bowed down with 
grief over lost manhood or less burdened with debt 
than the Central Powers? 


Theo. the pacifist contends that armaments in- 
evitably breed a militaristic spirit, which ultimately 
leads to wars of aggression. The theory of arma- 
ments for defense only has [Continued on page 52] 
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The Rotarian 


By A. Ray Warnock 


= no obligation to Rotary International 
has given more concern to conscientious, thoughtful 
Rotarians than the Sixth Object and its relation to 
disarmament and similar controversial questions. I 
suppose thousands of good Rotarians are in doubt as 
to the extent to which they can honestly support the 
purpose back of the Sixth Object. In my opinion 
such honest doubt is inevitable if one attempts to tie 
in the purpose of this object with either militarism or 
pacifism. 

Recently a member of my Rotary club confessed 
to me that adherence to the Sixth Object would in- 
evitably lead him to pacifism, toward which he was 
already inclined. On the very next day another 
member, who is also a member of the 
American Legion, proudly showed 
me a resolution that had 
been adopted by a 
state conven- 
tion of his 





militant 
organiza- 
tion which he 
thought (and rightfully) was 
simply a paraphrase of the Sixth 
Object of Rotary International. 

Both of these men were right in the assumption 
that the objective of Rotary is identical with the 
theoretical objective of both militarists and pacifists; 
that is, the establishment of a state of international 
peace. Both were wrong in assuming that Rotary is 
committed to any political program for bringing such 
a happy state into being. 





Where can the Rotarian stand? 
The author gives one answer that 
deserves a careful hearing, but 
which is presented without com- 
ment for or against. 


We have got to draw a distinction between nega 
tive and positive objects. Rotary’s objective is a 
positive one—to enable the peoples of the world to 
enjoy the privileges and opportunities of that state 


of good will and sympathetic understand- 




















ing which ordinarily accompanies 
a state of peace. A move- 
ment that is in- 
tended _pri- 
marily 


for 
the abolish- 


ment of war and 















armament has a_ negative 
objective. The absence of war does 
not necessarily mean the presence of peace. 
There may be a tragic no-man’s land in between 
which we call an armed truce. The nations of Europe 
for twenty years before the World War were not fight- 
ing, but certainly they were not enjoying the blessings 
of peace as Rotary understands it. So also a move- 
ment toward universal preparedness has a negative 
objective. It cannot in itself produce a positive state 
of peace and goodwill. Rotary is seeking something 
more than the mere absence of war either as a’ re- 
sult of pacifism or militarism. 


Rorary seems to be trying to do among the 
peoples of the world what it has already done among 
merchants in many cities. [Continued on page 53] 














The British Premier 
receives the Japa 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Shall We Say Good-Bye to 
Battleships? 


By Vivian Carter 


ee 


E WAS a visitor a good many years ago at a large 
Rotary club in Canada, and the joke of the occasion 
was that the Fellowship Committee put me in charge 
for the rest of the day of the Rotarian who held the 
classification—permissible in the British Empire— 
of Chief of When the obvious laugh was 
over, I remarked to my escort that if the city were run 
on truly Rotarian lines, his classification would be 
non-existent. He replied: “So would many others. 


Police. 


For instance, we wouldn’t need any judges, or law- 
yers, or even doctors, if everybody were 100 per cent 
a Rotarian. Certainly we would not have anybody 
representing military or naval service, anywhere in 
the world, if the Sixth Object were fully working.” 

I just have to recall this episode, because the famous 
Five-Power Conference is finishing its work within 
a few hundred yards of where I write. One of the 
Rotary classifications that should fail to yield an in- 
come for some time to come will be that of Battleship 
Designer. None of the three powers who have signed 
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While the Arms Parley has 
stopped battleship building for six 
years (estimated saving of $2,500, 
000,000 to taxpayers in U. S., 
Britain, Japan) the need still 
remains for a spirit of fellowship 
in world relations. 


the pact—America, Britain, and Japan—will build 
any capital ships (that is battleships and cruisers) 
before 1936, and many of those that we have are to 


be scrapped. 


Xo. IF all goes well, we have said good-bye to the 
monster battleship. Then we are to have “human- 
isation” of submarine warfare, and limited tonnage 
of submarines to 2,000 tons each, with reservation of 
right to build super-submarines up to 3,000 tons. 

I do not know how far Rotarians have cause to 
rejoice at the issue of this famous conference, to 
which so many of us looked for a final agreement to 
cease naval war, but suppose at least a beginning has 
been made by agreeing to stop work on battleships. 
We have, let us all hope, got rid of one concept of 
frightfulness, even if we only propose to “humanise” 
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another. If we continue, as our military and naval 
minds must, if they are to continue to function for 
service, to lay plans for war, it will be for war of a 
more subtle kind. The lion, tiger, elephant, have 
gone out of the jungle, but the serpent, the wolf, and 
the gorilla remain, to say nothing of the poison- 
beetle, hornet, wasp, and mosquito. 

We have not yet removed the idea of the struggle 
for existence from the minds of statesmen to the same 
extent that we are slowly removing it from the minds 
of men in industry and commerce. Fear still domi- 
nates nations, and competition still obtains rather 
than cooperation, whereas in business we have the 
open-door, the open-hand, and—the ideal of service 
and world fellowship. 

I wonder whether, between now and the next naval 
disarmament conference in 1936, Rotarian ideals may 
not have done some penetration as yet untried into 
the sphere of international statesmanship? How 
should Rotary begin? 

It has often been said that Rotarian ideals made 
their first entry into diplomacy at Locarno; and that 
all efforts since made to get national leaders round 
the table, with the idea of putting something into 
the common pool rather than getting something out 
of it, have been expressions of Rotary in statecraft. 
Just how much farther shall we go these coming 





Canadian Delegation to Five-Power Naval Parley—Left to Right: 
Commodore Walter Hose, chief of Naval Staff; Col. ]. L. Ralston 
(Rotarian), Minister, National Defense; Lt.-Col. G. P. Vanier. 


years on the same line? What does the future hold? 

I have often, as a Rotarian, asked myself whether 
strictly speaking the right representative around the 
table of the vocation of public service is the state or 
city official. In the United States, I believe, the 
“political” classification is barred. In other countries, 
government service is non-political in the main, and 





public officials are in their jobs for a lifetime, with 
pensions at the end of the working term. 

But from the Rotarian viewpoint, the public official 
is so much restricted by she discipline of his service 
and in the case of military and naval officers, by the 
oath—that he can never function wholly as an execu 
tive with discretionary authority. Most of the time, 
his hands are tied and his mouth is sealed, whenever 


policies are discussed. 


han I ask, could the nations of the world b 
represented in conference with each other by men 
who were neither politicians nor officials of govern 
ment departments, who are pledgebound or oath 
bound by their parties or higher authorities? 

I believe we are moving slowly but surely, and as 
peoples rather than as nations, to regarding the busi 
ness and professional men as our spokesmen in inte1 
national affairs rather than the statesmen and officials. 
We have, for instance, the Economic Conferences of 
the League of Nations, where representatives of busi 
ness and industry confer on things that have more 
to do with peace-making than even armaments. W<« 
have the International Labor Office where matters of 
conditions of work in all countries engage the atten 
tion of industrialists and operatives alike. We have 
the international conferences of the leading sections 
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of business, science, banking, law, 
medicine, newspapers, arts, etc., etc., 
to the members of which John Gals 
worthy said we were more likely to 
look for the development of “inter 


national thought” than to the states- 


. 
‘ae sf ws 
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men. For if such men were peace- 
minded, it would be impossible for 
governments to call on them to aid 
the waging of war that could not be 
waged without them. 

Now, if on every one of these inter- 
national conferences we had men of 
the Rotarian way of thinking, that 
world-fellowship in the ideal of 
Service which is the Sixth Object of 
Rotary, would be working its way 
all the time. But we have a lot to do in Rotary itself 
before we can be sure of having the Sixth Object at 
work in international conferences of businesses and 
professions. We need a “get-together” of representa 
tive Rotarians in the various businesses and profes 
sions of the world that will stabilise our own ideas as 
to the way to put our own [ Continued on page 47 | 
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The Employer and the 


Wage Scale? 


By Staunton B. Peck 


E HEAR a good deal, today, about “high 


wages.” It is the slogan of the trade-unions, an 
article of the creed’ of many interested in the better- 
ment of the masses and endorsed more or less pub- 
licly by not a few employers and corporations. Yet 
it would be interesting to have a definition of what 
they mean, from those who use the term so glibly, 
for “high” is a word which has no meaning in itself, 
but only when compared with something. 

Wages may be high (or low) in relation to: 

What wages are paid in other countries; the wages 
of others in the same trade; of others in different 
trades; the productivity of the wage-earner; the pur- 
chasing power of the wage, or perhaps as corollary 
to this, the needs or desires of the wage-earner. 

As an illustration, the wages of a coolie may 
actually be much less than those of a worker in the 
United States, and yet more completely meet all of 
what he feels to be his necessities. And a wage that 
may seem sufficient to a worker today may to his chil- 
dren, with better education and desires stimulated to 
better living conditions, seem wretchedly low. 

It is possible to conceive of a primitive community, 
self-dependent, where wages are non-existent, but 
each member presumed or obligated to contribute 
his share towards providing the shelter, food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessities of the group. In such a 
community it is inevitable that certain ones, through 
superior strength, skill, industry, or intelligence, 
would come to contribute in fuller measure than 
others of their fellows. Some recognition of this 
must follow, so that unless mankind has reached a 
stage of utter unselfishness, there must result in ex- 
change of service a means by which those rendering it 
in greater degree may profit, and this is accomplished 
through the medium of money of some sort, which 


acts as the measure of service. 
Everyone will cheerfully subscribe to high wages 
in theory; that is, to the enjoyment by as large a 


While “the laborer is worthy of 
his hire,’ when he forces an un- 
natural wage increase for himself, 
what is the economic effect on 
of workers in other 


the wages 


industries? 


number as possible of the benefits that they will buy. 
Even employers, today, generally have grasped the 
economic truth that they do not cause a sacrifice of 
profits, but rather, under proper conditions, tend to 
lower costs, increase sales, and swell profits. The 
real test that should be applied is whether some of 
the community are benefited at the expense of 
others. Unfortunately, that is to a considerable ex- 
tent a condition that exists today. Manifestly, if all 
wages of every one were advanced uniformly or to 
exactly the same extent, no change whatever would 
result. But we are all inter-dependent. The plasterer 
and the bricklayer have to buy shoes and clothes, and 
the shoemaker and the textile-worker have to buy 
homes or pay rents. They are all dependent for their 
food on the farmer and the butcher, and these on 
their product. And all engaged in the various duties 
of transportation share a similar interdependence 
with the foregoing. When the wages of any one of 
these or kindred classes are arbitrarily raised, all the 
others are in effect lowered, because these latter must 
pay more for what they purchase. 


Hear what a “dirt farmer,” writing for the At- 
lantic Monthly of March of this year, says: 

The railroad worker, by political and economic pressure, 
by intimidation, destruction of property, strikes, violence, 
arson, and murder, has forced wages up to an entirely un- 
natural level, and the same may be said of practically all 
unionized labor. 

And assuming it were practicable for the farmers 
through similar means to advance their compen- 
sation: 

Mr. Bricklayer, for instance, when presented with his 
butcher and grocer and milk bill for the month, will demand: 
“If I’ve got to pay more for food each year, then I’ve got to 
get more in my pay envelope to meet the increased cost of 
living,” and up will go the wages of Mr. Bricklayer, and up 
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will go the wages of every other organized and unionized 
worker, so that Mr. Farmer will pay more for his boots and 


his shoes and his clothing and everything he buys. 


Communities as a whole have long recognized 
that rights should be accorded to the minority 
against possible aggression of a tyrannous majority. 
As a fact, however, a minority is often far easier to 
organize than a majority; and a well-organized 
minority can and frequently does wield a more 
potent influence than its numbers entitle it to, and 
imposes its will on a far greater number through 
force of different circumstances without organiza- 
tion. This is reflected in the relation of the trade- 
unions to the wages in several industries and in the 


plight of the farmer as cited. 


Warr a strong labor-union exists it has been 
able to carry out its avowed purpose of constantly 
forcing wage increases, regardless of the fact that an 
increase in one group 
immediately increases 
costs of its product to 
all others,—even those 
also unionized. The 
unions, of course, have 
to contend against the 
economic law of sup- 
ply and demand where 
there may be an excess 
of workers in any 
trade, and their aim, 
therefore, is to enroll 
them all within the 
union, that 
may not be lowered 
through competition. 
That there may be 
work enough to go 
around for all, inefh- 


wages 


ciency is encouraged 


Photo: Bachrach 


and shortened hours of 
With a cur- 
tailment of working 
hours a high hourly rate must necessarily be main- 


work. 


tained to secure a living wage in the weekly pay 
envelope, and a high hourly rate means a high 
cost, lessened demand, and still less work—a vicious 
circle that works directly against the worker himself 
in the long run. This condition has been very clearly 
demonstrated in recent years: in the fields of the 
bituminous coal industry. 





Staunton B. Peck, director Link-Belt 
Company of Philadelphia; Pennsylvania 


But there is a way by which wages may be high, 


costs low, hours short, and increasing work be avail- 


able, to which trade-unionism offers more or 


grud 


icss 


veiled opposition, or at best, ging consent, even 


though it accomplishes the very ends sought by the 
unions. It is linking together wages and production 
] 


and proportioning the worker’s compensation to his 


} 
Lalee , 
Laise ect 


accomplishment. It runs counter to the 


nomic theory, so long and generally held by labor, 
that there is a limit to the work to be done, and he 
who produces more than his fellow absorbs mor 
than his share, and thereby creates unemployment 
Even though this may for the moment be true, in the 
end increased individual produc brings ¢ 

creased costs, greater purchasing power ol the wages 


of all, wider consumption, and more work. Under 
such a condition wages may well be “high” by all th. 
bases of comparison. 


The most serious objection to the 


labor has been its | olicy of insist- 


ence on a uniform wage, as high 


as 1S in its to enforce, 
for all, alike to the 


shiftless, 


power 
indole: s 
and incompetent, 

and the in 
The 
of the Declaration of Independ 


well as the efficient 


dustrious worker. words 
ence and the spirit of the Con 
stitution, that all men are created 
equal and have equal rights, 
are too frequently  misinter- 
preted. All] are equal and enjoy 
equal rights politically, but in no 
other sense are they equal, as 1S 
self-evident. Their natural cap- 
acities vary infinitely, and so do 
their opportunities, and it is folly 
to try to ignore these facts. It is 
the duty of the more fortunate in 
these respects to make the most 
of his abilities and opportunities, 
and his inalienable right in a 
civilized community, is that he 
be not denied his natural heritage. 

I have spoken of both capacity and opportunity. 
Both have a dominant part in the determination of 
wages. Two men of equal capacity and industry 
may enjoy very different earnings through the field 
of endeavor where by choice or chance they are. Man 
by hi®own unaided effort has a very small and very 


definite limit to what he can [ Continued on page 51 | 
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How to Improve Your 


Golf Swing 


By Robert fT. Jones, Jr. 


U.S. National Open Champion 


= is nothing like an ultra-speed movie 


camera for revealing truly the various consecutive 


One 


may speculate to his heart’s content and observe him- 


movements which make up the golf stroke. 


self blue in the face with the naked eye, but he can- 
not actually see and analyse the motion without the 
aid of a recording device more rapid than the human 
eye. It is of help to learn from the expert what 
sensations or what. “feel” he has as he swings the 
club, but it is far more enlightening to be able to see 
what actually happens. The same motion does not 
necessarily produce the same sensation but it must 
result in a similar photograph. 

A few days ago I made some high-speed motion- 
pictures of two men with whom I was playing. Both 
are far better than the average of business-men 
golfers, playing fairly consistently in the lew eighties, 
and occasionally slipping below the eighty mark at 
East Lake Country Club in Atlanta, where it must 
be admitted difficulties are not too severe. Both sets 
of pictures revealed things which I had not noticed 
before although I have played regularly with both 
men for years. 

One set of photographs showed clearly that the 
player, at the very beginning of the 
downward stroke, bent both knees 
and permitted his entire body to 
slump down upon his heels. From 
this position, extending himself in 
hitting, or “going to work” as Alex 
Morrison expresses it, the legs 
straightened again and head and 
shoulders came up as the punch was 
delivered. 

The other man was equally off 
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Trophies in the bag! Since winni) 
Ais first big championship in 192 
the U. S. National Open, “Bobb, 
Jones has gone right on adding to h 
golfing laurels; U. S. National Op: 
again in '26 and ’29; U. S. Nation 
Amateur in’27 and’28; British Ope) 


in 20 and 2 


In the best golfing circles a club 
is handled ditterently trom a base- 
ball bat. 
whom this is news, “Bobby”’ Jones 


To those golt fans to 


offers some excellent advice. 


but in a slightly different way. His first motion from 
the top of the swing was made with the left side of 
the body, by bending the left knee and literally fall- 
ing forward and downward until his club head had 
almost reached the ball. Then in order to meet the 
ball, he had to pull himself up again to about the 
original level by the time contact occurred. Each 
swing presented a sort of heaving motion, first down- 
ward then upward. 


Row because the golf swing cannot follow the 
arc of a circle it cannot possess a fixed center. But it 
is not good practice to permit the head to bob up and 
down nor allow the hips and upper parts of the body 
to move far from the plane in which they commenced 
operations. To heave the body or to alternately 
crouch and straighten up only increases the difficulty 
of bringing the club head around to a fair contact. 
The most important point to watch and the one 
at which the trouble usually starts is the left knee. 
The left knee must bend in order to accommodate 
the turn of the hips and body made 
in reaching the top of the swing. 
But from the moment the motion 
changes direction and starts down- 
ward the left knee begins to 
straighten. The left leg really mus¢ 
act as a brace against which the 
player hits. Under no circum- 
stances must the bend of the left leg 
be permitted to increase after the 
downstroke has been started. 
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That is wherein my friends experience their dif- 
fculty. Unquestionably in each case the error was 
caused by an effort to develop power, by beginning 
to hit from the top of the swing. A more leisurely 
beginning and a reliance upon a gradual acceleration 
during the first part of the stroke are the things to 
which each must school himself. 

The initial movement in the golf swing, that which 
starts the club travelling away from the ball, has 
always been a puzzling one to 
describe. The whole thing oc- 
curs so nearly simultaneously | ‘ 
with the hips, arms, hands, and 
clubhead starting to move at so 
nearly the same time that it is 
difficult to determine just where 


the motion originates. 


Ox: thing revealed by fast 
motion-picture photography is 
that nearly all expert players 
permit the clubhead to lag be- 
hind the arm motion during the 
first few inches of the back- 
stroke. Pictures showing the 
player’s position when the club- 
head has travelled only a few 
inches show that the hands have 
travelled farther and that the 
shaft of the club no longer oc- 
cupies the same position with 
respect to the arms as at the 
time of address, but that the 
wrists are flexed slightly back- 
ward toward the ball. This is 
an indication of two important 
things: first, that the motion of 
the swing originates back of the 
hands and wrists; and second, 
that there is perfect relaxation, 
permitting the weight and in- 
ertia of the clubhead to make 
itself felt before it is flung 
back to the top of the swing. 
In describing this feeling, the 
pro will tell his pupil that the 
clubhead should be “dragged” 


“Bobby” Jones in action. 
Easy grace and perfect body 
coordination distinguish his 

drives. 


‘ 
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away from the ball or that it should be “flung” to 
the top of the stroke. 

That the first motion of the backswing should be 
made by the legs or hips there can be little doubt. 
To 


lifting upright motion characteristic of the beginner 


start it with the hands results inevitably in the 


who swings the club as though it were an axe, ele 
vating it to the shoulder position without a semblance 
| Continued on page 55| 


of the weight-shift and 
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Editorial Comment 


Boys’ Week 


rR THE good old times every week was boys’ 
week. In those days the boys lived on the farm or 
in the village. They met their fathers every day, 
also their mothers. In the morning before school, if 
there was any school, little boy and big dad did their 
chores together. After school there was a repetition 
of the partnership. 

When school was out, as happened pretty early in 
the spring, father and son went afield together, 
jointly conspiring for the next year’s food. There 
was some time to play, but not a great deal. For such 
play as there was time for, there was an abundance 
of room—pastures for baseball, creeks for swimming 
and fishing, endless roads and fields and forests to 
roam over. Whatever energy the restless youth pos- 
sessed, there lay ever at hand no end of healthful 
outlets for it. Always he was out in the open, usually 
with a father not far away; no great chance for mis- 
directed force. A few years and he grew sedately 
into his father’s place, and there we were. Every 
week was boys’ week. 

Small need now to depict the change. The boy 
and his father came to town. Or perhaps we should 
say the town came to the boy and his father. It grew 
up around them, shutting them in, and all done be- 
fore they knew it. Before they missed the fields, the 
open spaces were filled with houses, the playgrounds 
were gone. Now the milk came in bottles, the eggs 
and garden truck in paper bags. So there were no 


chores; nor was there any substitute for chores. It 


was just so many hours at school and then, with 


father off at the store or factory, so many more hours 
on the sidewalks, a fish out of water. No week, 
then, was boys’ week. 

After awhile, all too slowly, we woke up to the 
tragedy. We began slowly to bring back to the boy 
the life he had lost. Parks and playgrounds, all too 
scantily, have been reclaimed. A boy scout in camp, 
he was back in his old swimmin’ hole. But even yet 
he was not at home in his world. On the farm, a 
partner of his father, he was a part of the work of 
the farm. In the city, cut off from his father, he was 
cut off from the work of the town. His boy life did 
not lead him into his man life. So then came Boys’ 
Week. 

The tenth anniversary of Boys’ Week is just now 
being celebrated. It is the week of the year when the 
fathers take time off to get acquainted with the boy, 
and to introduce him to the life he will be in as a 
man. The boy is shown his city’s civic, educational, 
church, and industrial and business life. For one 
week he gets what, in the old days, he got in all 
weeks. Boys’ week is a beginning at the rebuilding 


of a boys’ world. 


\adison Does a Good Turn 


Dome fair day when Rotary International opens 
its Hall of Fame and exhibits there the busts of 
Rotarians who have contributed serviceable ideas to 
its eventful story, it might be well to reserve a niche 
for Dr. Edouard Willems of Brussells, the man who 
first suggested the plan for a post-convention adven- 
ture in acquaintanceship and understanding for the 


benefit of visitors from afar. 
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The idea is to become a beautiful reality late in 
une. following Rotary’s silver anniversary at Chi 
June, f 2 
cago, and already preparations are under way to 


make it an inspiring demonstration of how a typical 


American city—Madison, Wisconsin, just 130 miles 
from Chicago—opens its doors tO 2 host of 200 or 
100 Rotarians from Canada and overseas, and gives 
them an unexampled opportunity to study American 
life and institutions at first hand. 

For four weeks the friendly guidance and ready 
cooperation of Madison Rotarians will be extended 
to their new friends and their families, and thus will 
the sixth object of the organization become drama- 
tized and personalized. 

Already the Hotel Loraine in Madison has been 
made the headquarters for the visitors, and special 
rates on railroads secured. An elaborate program of 
formal entertainment is now being prepared, and 
arrangements being made so that each tourist will 
become the guest of a Madison Rotarian of his own 
classification, and thus be given an insight into 


American business methods. 


Those in charge of the Madison excursion into the 
heart of America are performing a fine service. The 
response of foreign delegates to this gracious invita- 
tion is certain to be a hearty one, fruitful in personal 
satisfactions. The plan so happily devised by Dr. 
Willems, and given support in its infancy by far- 
sighted Rotarians, should become a permanent after- 
math of our conventions and thus give complete ex 
pression to international friendship and the new 


ethics of business. 


Hep! Hep! 


Hi wycoor Strawfoot! Down the street the 
column passes. What is there in a parade to stimu- 
late the ardor of everybody and to cause the spectator 
to sigh for the lost days when he was a little lad and 
could follow the drums as far as he would? Every 
man feels the pull of the gypsying spirit, the home- 
sickness for Vagabondia, the hunger for a personal 
Odyssey. How he yearns to flip convention aside, 
turn into the line of march and keep moving until 
he is out of sight and sound of familiar things for- 


ever! 


33 
Half the infatuation generations of children have 
found in Pilgrim’s Progress has come from the de 
lightful thought that Christian was leaving home to 
taste of the adventure of the unknown road. We 
would all succumb to this call of the wanderlust if 
it were not for respectability, responsibility and, above 
all, the fear of eventual loneliness. 
But give us a partner with whom we can always 
keep in step—and who could resist the call of the 


» Yi 
long, long trail? Ulysses was not different from 


1 


twentieth century moderns when he cried: 


My purpose holds 
— , , , , 
To sail beyond fhe Sut Nset, and the DathAs 


Of all the u estern stars, until I die. 


The only difference is that Ulysses could do this and 
most of us cannot. Besides, Ulysses had a crew of old 
cronies to sail the hidden seas with him. 

Hep! Hep! Down the road the procession moves. 
The Lies 


that bind us to our homes are stretched to the limut 


To what goal are the passing feet tending ? 


and we hardly can resist the rhythmic music of the 
moving multitude. Life is dull unless we can travel 
along with them. It matters little where we go—if 
only we can catch the fever and the glory of it all, 


and measure our steps with the passing throng. 


If we could only have our cake and eat it too 
keep the comforts of home and annex the care-free 
adventures of the marchers. Is it too much to hope 
for? Again we hear the words of the ancient 
traveler: 

Come, my friends, 


Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 


Why can’t we seek it where we are—put our hearts 
into the processions even if our bodies are in leash? 
To seek a newer world of freedom ought to be pos 
sible here and now. Why not strip our civilization of 
some of its silly taboos and its tiresome precedents, 
and make it over? We must not lose the things we 
have. But there is a need of joining some procession 
to pass “beyond the sunset” to better surroundings. 
May we not work together for it, wherever we are, 
even though our shoes seem full of lead ? 

Who will join this hearty, jovial, friendly parade, 
making old things new and always keeping step with 
our fellows? Let us take our places with the 


marchers of the soul! Hep! Hep! 











* 
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The pyramids of Gizeh rising majestically on the Egyptian landscape 


are enduring monuments to the pride and vanity of the Pharaoj: 


Trailing Along Through Asia 


By Lilian Dow Davidson 


| is an Italian saying that Good company 


shortens the Journey. We can vouch for the truth of 
it for an English gentleman, residing in Cairo, a 
fellow-passenger from Athens, made our forty-hour 
ocean trip from Greece to Egypt pass quickly indeed. 
A born raconteur, he entertained us with many a 
century-old Eastern tale, so characteristic of the peo- 
ple and still to be heard in the coffee-houses of the 
Arabs. Often there is a philosophy in these enter- 
taining stories that is well worth thinking about. 
Thus we learned that once upon a time there dwelt 
in an Eastern city a very poor Arab, who despite his 
poverty, entertained a very keen desire to provide a 
feast for some of his old friends, By hook or by 
crook, he somehow obtained the wherewithal for 
delicacies with which to regale his guests. To his 


Being an account of a side trip 
into Egypt to establish a common 
ground in Rotary upon which 
members of diverse nationalistic 
groups may meet in fellowship. 


consternation, however, he found that he had no 
cooking-pot suitable for the preparation of the an- 
ticipated feast. He instantly bethought himself of a 
rich neighbor who, like so many dwellers in the 
East, prided himself on his fine copper cooking- 
vessels which equalled the sun in their brilliancy. 
So he hied him to his neighbor’s house, rapped 
upon the door, and, bidden to enter, related his trou- 
bles and begged permission to borrow one of the 
shiny copper pots. The rich man was famed for his 
selfishness and was loath to loan any of his posses- 
sions. The poor man was persistent, however; so 
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finally the rich man passed him a copper pot so small 
that it could scarcely serve more than one person, let 
alone the several who were invited. An exact hour 
was named for its return. 

At precisely ten o'clock on a certain morning, as 
agreed, the borrower appeared, much to the relief of 


I le de 


posited it on a low stand and placed beside it an 


exact replica but of even smaller dimensions. The 


the rich man, with the pot under his arm. 


rich man gazed at the two pots and, turning to the 
poor man, said, “But, my friend, I do not under 
stand. You borrowed one cooking pot and yet you 
return two.” The poor man replied, “Your copper 
pot has given birth to a child.” The rich man ac 
cepted the offspring without remonstrance and the 


poor man departed. 


Weverat months later the poor man again 
rapped on the rich man’s door, and once again begged 
permission to borrowa copper pot,declaring he would 
return it the following Friday night at precisely 
seven o'clock. The rich man, remembering the 
promptness with which the other had been returned, 
and the happy ending to the transaction, willingly 
gave his consent, but this time the poor man helped 
himself to the largest and brightest copper pot of all 
and departed with it under his arm. 

Seven o'clock Friday night arrived, but brought 
no copper pot; yet another Friday night passed by 
and still no copper pot. At last the rich man 
sought out and harshly questioned the poor man. 

“Alas, your copper pot has died,” the poor man 
replied. 

Several times thereafter, the rich man asked for 
its return, only to receive the same answer. Two 
months elapsed and he decided to bring the poor 
man before the Kadi, that all-powerful judge in 
the land. The Kadi listened attentively and pa- 
tiently, first to one and then to the other. At last 
he turned to the rich man, and inquired, “Is it true 
what this poor man says? That he returned the 
first copper pot together with its offspring and that 
you accepted the child?” 

“Quite true,” the rich man replied. 

“Very well,” said the Kadi, with finality, “If the 
copper pot can give birth, it can also die. There- 
fore, your copper pot unquestionably is dead.” 

A gold cylinder supports 
the yashmak th partly 


that 
conceals the beauty of 


Egyptian women 





; , , , 
From tar out on the ocean, we be 


the thin, dark streak which we were t 
and little by little it took form until we finally foun 
ourselves alongside the quay al 
as I gazed down upon the fantastic, kak 
mass of brown humanity I ha notion that 
this must be the muse en scéne of a 


large MmuUSIcal 


forth, shouting 


show, the chorus weaving back and 
an 
and gesticulating, in an effort to provide the neces 


ere. Momentarily, | 


them to divide, forming a pathway 


sary local atmospl 


their entrance. As | 


) 


the principals would effect 
looked I realized that this is the true land of the tat 
bush, or the “fez” as it is improperly called by 
Europeans. Turkey borrowed it from Egypt. Every 
es had this 
“o 


lgners in th 


head, big and little, in this crowd of natiy 
distinctive red head-covering. Even for 
service of the Egyptian government must wear it. 

y with its half 


million of assorted peoples. Fine large shops, Cte 


We had a few hours in this big cit 


a 


ing restaurants, and substantial office buildings made 
Alexandria look to us more like Europe than North 
Africa. At seven o'clock at night, bound for Cairo, 
we boarded one of the most luxurious railway cat 
riages in which I have ever traveled, with big, beau 


At ten 


were in great Cairo, the largest 


tifully upholstered, arm chairs to lounge in. 


o'clock that night we 











ia 


diligently to remove the débris of c 





fe é +o AS 


Archaeologists labor 


turies that the Sphynx may finally yield its age-old secrets. 


city in Africa, the capital of Egypt and the residence 
of the King. Our abode was the celebrated Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, which, like all hotels in Egypt are 
filled to capacity during the cool months. 

If the heroine goes abroad, it is quite the thing in 
all up-to-date novels, to include Shepheard’s Hotel 
in her travels; invariably, at some stage in the plot, 
she is on its famous terrace where one can sit in com- 
fort and gaze down upon the changing, captivating 
street life of Cairo. And now, to add further to its 
fame, the Rotary Club of Cairo meets here for lunch- 
eon every Friday, except during the hottest of 
summer months when almost every one of impor- 
tance leaves Cairo and the hotel itself closes its doors. 


hd, HUSBAND at once got in contact with 
Mr. Martin and Mr. Todd of the Rotary group 
who had long been awaiting our arrival; truth to 
tell, they had about given us up. They were ready 
for the oficial organization meeting and were anx- 
ious to be on their way. For several years it had been 
the hope of Rotary International to see Rotary in 
Cairo, but it appeared difficult to bring about. I will 
quote from Jim’s report on the situation, for Cairo 
is an important point for Rotary. It is the logical 
center for Rotary in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Iraq. 
Furthermore, an understanding of the difficulties 
confronting Rotary in Egypt will give the reader an 
idea of the task which lay before my husband in his 
work in the other Eastern countries in our itinerary 
for the situation is much the same in all of them. I 


will quote from his notes: 





~ 
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“The Egyptians have had little ex 
perience with organizations such as 
Rotary—the whole idea is naturall) 
quite new to them. It was doubtful! 
if an all-Egyptian club would func 
tion with any degree of success even 
if it were possible to interest Egyp 
tians into giving it atrial. The log: 
cal, in fact, only solution was to 
organize if possible a club among 
leading Europeans in Cairo and then 
to bring in outstanding Egyptians 
with the hope that later the latter 
would use their influence in spread 
ing Rotary to the more purely Egyp 
tian communities. The Cairo club, 
therefore, had to be largely British 
or International in its membership, 
and the little group in their efforts to organize had 
much to contend with. 

“To bring different nationalities together in this 
part of the world is not always easy. Throughout 
the East each nationality appears to feel that only by 
close cooperation and by exhibiting a united front 
can they be successful; and thus, in business and so- 
cially, they are inclined to build up their own little 
exclusive nationalistic groups. If they exist in a city 
in sufficient numbers, they have 
their own social clubs, their 
own trade associations and their 
own schools, and there is a con- 
stant struggle for supremacy 
that their nation may possess 
more influence with the local 
government than any other 
and that their people may be 
favored in the greatest degree 
with commercial success. One 
regrets to say that in such an 
atmosphere, international  ill- 
One of 
the men approached to join the 
Cairo club expressed his lack of 
interest by stating that he re- 
garded it ‘essential in Egypt 
owing to severe competition to 


[| Cont'd on page 62] 


will sometimes breeds. 


foster 


The muezzin calls the faith- 
ful to prayer from the balcon- 
ies of graceful minarets. 
































A Sport and a Business 


By Jonathan Brooks 


i. MAY be the sport of kings, but it is certainly 
also an industry for captains, colonels, and full- 
fledged generals. I went down to Lexington a while 
ago to visit Man o’ War, horse of the century and win- 
ner of twenty out of twenty-one races as a two- and 
three-year-old. My idea was to see what the old racer 
is like now that he has reached the respectable middle 
age of thirteen years, and to find out what the sport 
Result? I found that 


the super-horse is just as much in training as he ever 


world does in the off season. 


was, and that the turf sport is a year-round industry! 

The first thing that impressed me was an advertise- 
ment in a turf magazine, stating that the stallions 
owned by E. R. Bradley, Black Servant, Black 
Toney, Bubbling Over and North Star III, have sired 





Here is one business in which the 
owner can set his own valuation 
on his property for insurance and 
have his policy accepted without 


q uestion. 


colts that have won approximately $3,000,000 in 
stakes and purses! The second was the fact that Man 
o War is insured for $500,000! 

This latter information added zest to the visit to 
Faraway Farms, managed by Miss Elizabeth Dain- 
gerfield for Samuel D. Riddle, of Philadelphia. Man 
o War is the idol and monarch of the spacious place, 
which is operated with a view to keeping him happy, 
healthy, and comfortable. He lives in a box stall 


twenty feet by twenty, and stands in a foot depth of 
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hay, except when he is out in his own private two- 
acre paddock. Two grooms and an exercise boy at- 
tend his comfort. He is not permitted out of sight 
of the grooms during the day, and at night a watch- 
man visits him each hour. No smoking is permitted 


on the farm, and every precaution is taken against 


fire, because Mr. Riddle most earnestly hopes he will 











One view of E. R. Bradley’s Idle Hour Farm at 
Lexington. At right—“Palace Van” for racers. 
not have to collect on that half-million dollar 
insurance policy! 

It is the insurance feature, more than any- 
thing else, which clinches the argument that the 
sport of kings is also an industry for generals. 
Man o’ War’s policy, which is the highest known in 
the horse world, was not taken out to protect either 
the horse or Mr. Riddle in their old age, or to leave 
Man o’ War’s 
family, at least, seems to be able to provide for itself, 


The 


insurance was purchased to guarantee or cover Man 


their respective families an income. 
and Mr. Riddle is not worried about his estate. 
o War's earning power. 


Boast year his sons and daughters earned $216,- 
150 in races, twenty-seven of them winning seventy- 
three races. That was a pretty good year’s work, but 
in 1926 they did better, twenty-six of them winning 
forty-nine races for a total earning of $408,137! The 
family shows promise, and justifies the heavy insur- 
ance. But none of the boys or girls has yet equalled 
the earning power of the old man himself, for in 1919 
and 1920, Man o’ War won races worth $249,465, all 


by himself. 

Not all of these earnings by the children accrue to 
Man o War and Mr. Riddle, however. 
some of the colts, but sells others. A year or so ago 
he sold one of the Man o’ War babies, Broadway Lim- 
ited, to the Three D stable of Texas, for $65,000. This 
past summer he sold another of the little fellows, 


He races 


Photos: Sutcliffe, Lexington. 
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called simply War, for $45,000, and neither of the; 
two had yet been educated for the races. People p: 

fabulous prices for Man o’ War’s colts, without wait 
ing to see how they will succeed on the track. Why 
Because Man o’ War was a great racer himself, a: 

because his sons and daughters are the great mon: 

earning runners on the turf. 

The list of Man o’ War’s prodigies is too long 
to set down in full, but it includes, among 
others, such as Crusader, which won $166,02 
Scapa Flow, $81,405; Mars, $70,201; Edith 
Cavell, $36,365; Clyde Van Dusen, $53,950 last 
year in the Kentucky Derby alone; Broadside, 
$32,000; By Hisself, American Flag, Gun Boat, 





Their 


Sister Ship, Claptrap, and many others. 
earning power on the track is a good gamble, so good 
that horsemen not only pay high prices for the colts 
when they get them from Mr. Riddle, but also pay the 
top fee when they have brood mares for which they 
want service from Man o’ War. This fee is $5,000, 
and in 1929 Mr. Riddle collected $50,000 from this 
source. So the half-million dollar insurance policy 
does not seem to be out of the way, staggering though 
the amount seems at first thought. 


Most of the fine horses, whether on the track 
or retired, are insured nowadays, and the business is 
handled by two English insurance firms, and two or 
three American companies. Rose of Sharon, a fine 
three-year-old filly belonging to Senator J. N. Cam- 
den, will be remembered perhaps by some readers for 
winning the Ashland Oaks, Kentucky Oaks, Illinois 
Oaks, Latonia Oaks, Chicago Test Handicap and 
the Potomac Handicap. Her winnings amounted to 
about $50,000, and she was a valuable mare. She 
died last summer, and Senator Camden collected on 
a $50,000 insurance policy. 

J. O. Keene owns High Time, sire of Sarazen and 
other fine racers, and keeps [ Continued on page 50 | 














Our Readers’ Open Forum 


) | 29 77 gore 7 
Readers are invited to 


é a ]° rk 
to Rotarians and the exe hange Oo} ideas on the activities of Rotariar 
home, business, and community life. Contributions should be a 
F P _— bile aad 

Should O’Brien Be many shortcomings. Some tew of them 

s or may have passed into the hands of am 
Psvch-ed”? 

/ bitious men eager for power, some may 

itor, LHE Rorartan: be money-making machines, some may 


| am no less than “pained and sur 


rised” at the drivel to be found in “Is 


Right? Yes,” in 


Customer Always Rig 
that 


é 


ur April issue. I am amazed 


h an article should find its way into 

gE RoTARIAN. 
\{r. O’Brien would rob us not only of 
intelligence 1m our associations with 
inkind; but of our hard-earned integ- 
ty. He points out that “the customer 
predominantly feminine” and as a 
woman and a Rotary Ann I keenly resent 
inferences of childishness, unkind- 


ness, and dishonesty to be found in his 


Surely poor Mr. O’Brien has not been 

xposed to the doctrine “that Human 
Rights” (not the least of which is Self- 
Respect; the thing that Mr. O'Brien 
would trample under foot for every one 
who serves), “are not confined to Rotary 
Clubs but are as deep and broad as the 
race itself.” The poor man is suffering 
from an infantile complex. May I sug- 
gest that he have himself psych-ed,—find 
out how he got that way. 

Your only hope is that your readers 
will read both “No” and “Yes” on the 
subject. The “No” is a well-presented, 
clearly defined statement of a condition 
that does exist and is growing alarm- 


] 
ly. 


ing 
I read Tue Rorarian often and find 
many useful and interesting things in it. 
Thank you. 
Fioy L. MatTtHigEsEN 
(Mrs. Carl R.) 


Hastings, Nebraska. 


The Coin of Public Service 


Editor, Tue Rotarian: 

In his fair and illuminating survey of 
the American press, published in a recent 
number of THe Rotarian, Mr. H. F. 
Harrington shows clearly that the trend 
of journalism is not toward unworthy 
ends. Thanks be, that view of the case 
's correct. American newspapers have 


not be actuated by the highest ideals, but 


in every case those who control these 


4 ; 
powertul intelligence realize 


organs ot 
sooner or later that not only success, but 
survival, is to be purchased only with the 
coin of public service. 

The newspaper in order to thrive must 
be at the call of its community, even when 
the public interest is at variance or even 
in direct collision with the private in 
terests of its owners. Forgetting its fealty 
to the gene ral good a newspaper ceases to 
public service and 


be an instrument ol 


becomes an organ. And organs must be 
endowed or they perish. They have no 
There 


influence and therefore no value. 


are few if any organs in the list of 
American newspapers. 


club has found 


Every Rotary a ready 
response on the part of its local press in 
the advancement of the aims and pur 
poses of Rotary; a spirit of real enthu 
siasm for the ideal of service voiced 
by Rotary effort and a recognition of the 
value of the movement to city and nation. 
Approval of and cooperation with an 
organization grounded in practical ideal 
ism connotes the possession of a similiat 
spirit on the part of the press. In fact 
Rotary and the free press of a tree coun 
try are comrades in the great conflict with 
greed, nationalism, 


selhishness, petty 


prejudice, and every sinister and un 
worthy instinct that retards the forward 
march of all that is best and finest and 
most inspiring in human nature. 
ALLMAND McKoy Griccs 


Norfolk, Va. 
The Mote in the Motto 


Editor, THe Rotarian: 

Outside of exact science, nothing means 
the same to any two people. A poem, pic 
ture, drama, or slogan produce a different 
reaction depending for interpretation on 
the background of the individual. 

Why should we spend time worrying 
about the exact interpretation of the Ro- 
tary Motto? 
meaning of which we are capable and 


Let us give the highest 


spend our time in good works. Our motto 
is a kind of Rotary flag. What would we 


if )} 
1K Of a patriot who spent Ye crit 
no <} ip re! sign oO oO T mr the i 
+ h ote inctead } loing | } 
( S COUNTY Imstead OF dom al i 
ad 
uld to uphold and — ’ 
cCOuId CO UPNOld and serve his country 
It is distressing to see the Senators ot 
the United States spending such a great 
portion of their sessions over trivial mat 
ters instead of grasping the great op 
portunities to further the welfare and 
f tl 
yusiness of the nation. Let us avoid th 
ofall cl } | | 
Same pitfall Of triviality ind all work to 


gether on the program of wonderful pos 


1 
ft 


I ais i a 
sibility outlined by Rotary Internationa 


SEARL S La 


No Complaint Here 


Editor, THe Rorarian 


I was greatly interested in the 
munication in a recent issue under thi 
heading of, “Speaker of the Day” by John 
W. Hershey of Down ngton, Penna., and 
his comment on the article in a previous 


issue of THe Rotarian by Strickland Gi 


lilan 

[1 he last five year I have been 
pr vileged to address ov 2 DeTVice 
Clubs, some of them two to four times 


such as Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Ex 


change, Y’s Men, Optimist, Civitan, Gyro, 


; 
Canopus, Accelerator and others, includ 


ar ; ; 
ing mens clubs in Churches. 


As tar as my memory recalls, there has 


' : 
only been four of these meetings wher 


I have had less than thirty minutes for 


the address frequently it thirty-five, 

and a tew times torty minutes. At times 

’ 1 1 

the program has been very heavily 

crowded, but the President of the Club 
, ; 

has so manipulated the time, either by 


omitting some items, or speeding up the 


program, that we have had the above 

named minutes, and were able to close 

at the regular hour for adjournment. 
Some speaker may be asking the ques 


Her 1S 


When the engagement 


tion— How come?” a story, of 
the “How come.” 
is booked either direct or through the 
Y. M. C. A., the request is always made 
that thirty minutes be all 


owed for the 


address. When we are seated at the 
table, we casually remark to the presiding 
officer that if he will get us on our feet 
by five minutes to one, we will be sure 


to be through by 1:30. This statement of 
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course is determined by the hour of ad- 
journment. 

In our wide experience from coast to 
coast across the United States, we have 
invariably found Presidents of Clubs and 
the Chairman of the day to be very 
gracious in their allotment of plenty of 
time for the address. 

Harry E. Dopce 


Miserable... Assumptions 


To the Editor of THe Rotarian: 

The militaristic statement by O. L. 
3odenhamer, National Commander of 
the American Legion, entitled “Prevent- 
ing War With a Principle,” conflicts 
seriously with the Sixth Object of Ro- 
tary, namely that of International Peace. 
The principle which the article suggests 
would not mean the prevention of war, 
but actually the causation of war. I 
can not understand how any group of 
men who participated in the great war, 
and ostensibly for the purpose ol ending 
all wars, can now, as a group, unite in 
advocating conscription of labor and cap- 
ital, a system which was most character- 
istic of the German Empire; which was 
one of the chief causes for the Great War; 
which is in fundamental conflict with the 
basic traditions of American democracy; 
which is hateful to any man who prizes 
his freedom. 

The fundamental fallacy of the entire 
article is the tragic assumption that war 
We 


of Rotary ought to reject such miserable 


is inevitable and is certain to come. 


and inhuman assumptions. We ought to 
assume that the Kellogg Peace Pact, 
which has outlawed war and under 
whose provisions the United States has 
promised never to resort to war, is not 
a mere scrap of paper, but a principle. 
We of the Rotary club should emphasize 
that the United States is morally obli- 
gated to submit all its international mis- 
understandings to arbitration, and never 
to invoke the futile use of its army and 
navy. We of the Rotary club ought to 
resolve that war is impossible and our 
thinking peace will outlaw war forever. 

This principle if put into law, would 
place in the hands of the president a wea- 
pon, very dangerous to our liberties. 
Capital can never be conscripted. It can 
apply to men only. A war of which the 
people approve will have sufficient volun- 
teers. Confiscation of wealth would 
bring immediate chaos. 

This “principle” is not a peace meas- 


ure, but a war measure. If enacted into 


law, it would serve warning on all the 
nations of the world that we were pre- 
paring for a great catastrophe, and the 
other nations would be obliged to make 
similar preparation. The last war has 
proven conclusively that preparedness is 
one of the surest ways to war and mutual 
destruction. The London Conference 
has for its aims reduction, not increase, 
in armament. 

As a national defense measure it is 
absolutely worthless. This form of “na- 
tional defense” would result in conflict 
with other nations and ultimately in the 
destruction of American youth. It would 
On the 


contrary it would result in the annihila- 


defend nothing, and nobody. 


tion of property and life of Americans. 
The surest and only way to prevent 
war is to follow the philosophy and teach- 
ings of the Bible. Centuries have proven 
it to be the only sound method of insur- 
ing lasting peace. Let America lead all 
the nations in reduction of armaments; 
let America turn its spears into pruning- 
hooks and swords into plough shares; 
let America learn war no more. And 
war will cease from the face of the earth. 

Tueopore N. Lewis 


Sioux City, Iowa. 


Private Peat’s Trip 
to Europe 


Editor, THe Rotarian: 

The views expressed below are the 
result of observations extending over a 
considerable period, and are not at all to 
be considered as merely an outburst of 
ire occasioned by the article mentioned in 
the latter part of the letter. It is merely 
cited as a symptom of what the writer 
looks upon as a dangerous trend. 

Strangely enough, just when it would 
seem that all that could be said about the 
late war had been said, there has occurred 
a remarkable revival of discussion. This 
does not refer to the never-ending, and 
perhaps fruitless, debate as to who caused 
the war, nor to the equally threadbare, 
and more foolish, dispute as to who won 
it. It has reference to the quite recent 
flood of literature dealing with the psy- 
chology of those most intimately con- 
cerned, the plain, foot-slogging infantry. 
Most of this output is in the form of fic- 
tion; but it is none the less seriously to be 
considered on that account. Perhaps it 
is even more significant for that very rea- 
son, as in that form it takes on the sem- 
blance of a reality which no abstract 
discussion could hope to achieve. 

Quite frequently one is amazed at the 
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flashes of insight into the soul of the 
soldier which these books reveal. By; 
more often one is bewildered by the s{| 
with which an entirely false light 
thrown upon his motives and reactio; 
So cleverly is the false blended with th, 
true, that it almost, but not quite, 
ceives the men who actually know. 

One wonders to whom they are ad 
dressed; whether to the men who went : 
war, the men who did not, or to t! 
rising generation to whom the war is even 
now scarcely more than a tradition. ( 
strongly suspects it to be the latter, 
which case it is time somebody rose up 
refute them; it is time somebody enc 
ored to express adequately the grov 
sense of indignation which this insidi 
propaganda invokes, or to give voic 
the resentment which must be smoulde: 
ing in the hearts of thousands, who 
their most sacred springs of emotion < 
torted and laid bare for the ridicul 
posterity. Are the men who fought an 
suffered and triumphed through tho: 
years of war content that their sons s! 
grow up to regard them as fools a: 
dupes? 

The soldier will remember the 1a! 
yarns that were told him during the war 
about this thing and that. He has sinc: 
learned that many of them were mai: 
factured out of whole cloth, and that 
others were grossly exaggerated. It 
doubtful if he ever did accept them wit! 
out a very large pinch of salt. It is prob 
able that he knew that they were not 
intended to be believed by him. Hi 
smiled and took them as part of the gam« 
Unscrupulous methods! Yes, they were. 

He has yet to learn, however, how 
equally unscrupulous may be the means 
employed by some who seek to advanc: 
the sacred cause of universal peace. Repu 
tations built up through years of paintul 
endeavor are dragged through the mire. 
Characters hitherto held reproachless ar 
besmirched. And now we have the final 
assault upon the fighting man himself. 
He and his children are asked to gaz 
upon his reflection in a distorted mirror, 
and to marvel at the image of sublim« 
idiocy which it reveals. It is his very seli 
—that he is unable to deny. But so subtle 
are the distortions of the mirror, that un- 
like those one sees at the sideshow on the 
midway, he cannot say wherein it libels 
him. 

That most, if not all, of these literary 
productions are quite obviously written 
by men who were at the front, onl) 
serves to make the distortion more realis- 
tic, but none the less false. That some o! 
the more recent ones describe the exper! 
ences of those who fought against the 

[Continued on page 48| 
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Delegates from Dairen and other Rotary clubs 
Mukden. The picture shows the dele 


where the Imperial palaces and tombs remain as they were centuries ago 


Ss 
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gates touring 
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, 


the older section of the 


Rotary Around the World 


Brazil 


Cradicating Illiteracy 

Santos—With the whole-hearted co 
operation of city officials and school 
authorities the Rotary Club of Santos is 
at present engaged in a campaign against 
illiteracy, and as a practical measure in 
support of the campaign the club is en 
deavoring to establish a vocational school 
in the city. 


Portugal 


Healthier Homes, Bodies 

Lisson—Rotarians here are making an 
intensive study of housing conditions, 
sanitation, working conditions, and other 
social problems. Speakers will inform 
the club of the best means of raising so- 
cial standards where evils exist, while a 
committee will prepare a program of 
practical activities for the club. 


Argentina 
Fresh Fruit for All 


San Juan—Rotarians of San Juan are 
arranging with fruit growers for an ex- 
change of fruits between the United 
States and Argentina. To assure the suc- 


cess of the project, the club is also sup 
porting plans to improve refrigeration 


facilities on cargo steamers. 


I he Story- I ller’s Hour 


Buenos Arres—Believing an hour of 
story-telling will appeal to children fa 
tigued with playing, Rotarians of Buenos 
Aires plan to furnish the principal play 
grounds of the city with juvenile libraries 
and arrange for experienced leaders to 
conduct story-telling circles at suitable 


periods. 


, 
Mexico 
Weavers of Silk 

Creraya—Last year when the Rotary 
Club of Celaya set aside several acres ot 
ground for the planting of mulberry trees 
to encourage the cultivation of silk worms 
by the poorer families, it was done largely 
in the nature of an experiment. But this 
year the new industry passes the experi 
mental stage through the gift of a mem 
ber of the Monterrey club of 3000 mul- 
berry trees. These trees will be distrib 
uted to small land-owners and many 
more families will be able to undertake 
the cultivation of the weavers of silk 


cocoons. 


“s 
Belgium 
Friendly Gesture 

Brussel \ delegation of Rotarians 
from the Rotary Club of Florence r 
cently presented an Italian flag io the 
Brussels club, which was graciously 
received by the Belgian Rotarians as a 
token of friendship between the two 
clubs, and as a symbol of the friendship 
that exists between the people ol Italy 
and Belgium. 
Restores Historic Chapel 

Guent—The quaint chapel of Saint 
Catherine, built in the thirteenth century 
and partially destroyed by fire in the nine 
teenth century, will be restored and pre 
served for the community as an historic 
monument by Ghent Rotarians who are 


sponsoring a public campaign. 


Peru 
Ihe Pedestrian’s Friend 
Lima—The pedestrian in Lima has had 
to jump as lively in crossing streets as 
the pedestrians in London, New York or 
Paris, but to assist him in preserving his 
life, the Rotary club appointed a commit 
tee to make a study of foot-traffic condi- 
tions. After the committee made its re- 
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port, the club drafted both ré ommenda- 


tions and instructions which were 
approved and published by the ¢ hief of 


Trathe. 


Chile 


“Nuffer Little 


Rotarians 


Children—” 


La SEVENA have adopted 
one of the kindergarten schools of the 
city; providing chairs and desks, furnish- 
ing the daily milk supply, and arranging 
regular weekly visits of members to study 
the nee ds of the school and the individual 


needs of the children. 


Austria 
Ye Friendly Welcome 


KLAGENFURT—This city is in the midst 
of a most picturesque part of Austria, 
but the community does not have many 
visitors. The Rotary club, therefore, has 
undertaken to promote a tourist hotel to 
be operated on the Swiss plan. The club 
intends to provide half of the necessary 
capital, and to obtain an experienced 
Swiss innkeeper to operate the hotel and 


invest the other half of the capital. 


China 


Fourteen Nationalities 
An international flag day 


dance were 


SHANGHAI 
and an international dinner 
two outstanding events recently enjoyed 
by Shanghai Rotarians. At the flag day 
exercises, the flags of the fourteen nations 
represented in the club were presented by 


children dressed in their native costumes. 


Dr. C. T. Wong, minister of foreign af- 
fairs at Nanking, came to Shanghai espe- 
cially to address the gathering. Represen- 
tatives of each of the consulate in the city 
also were present. The international din- 
ner dance followed the flag day exercises 


and was a most brilliant affair. 


France 
Autograph Auction 


St. Brreuc—Rotarians of this city have 
chosen an original method for augment- 
ing the anti-tuberculosis fund being raised 
by the clubs of Northern France. They 
are collecting autographs of distinguished 
statesmen, authors, and men of promi- 
nence which they plan to sell to the 
highest bidder. One of their highly 
prized autographs is that of King Al- 
phonso of Spain, which was obtained 
through the intermediary of the Madrid 


club. 


India 


Voyage of the “Howrah” 
Catcutra—With flags a flutter and the 
band playing lively tunes, the “Howrah” 
sailed the broad reaches of the Hooghly 
River with Calcutta Rotarians and their 
ladies aboard. Dancing, deck games, and 
contests of skill enlivened the voyage and 
made the outing one of the most suc- 
cessful “Ladies Day” programs in the 
ten years’ history of the club. 
Two Birthdays in One 
Lanore—The twenty-fifth birthday of 
Rotary International was the third anni- 


versary of the founding of the Rotary 
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Club of Lahore, and the two events w 
celebrated together in one of the larg: 
and most successful meetings held 

Lahore Rotarians. One hundred a 
forty Rotarians and guests were pres 
at the birthday party. They represent 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germar 
Greece, Holland, Italy, and Switzerlai 
and gave the gathering a genuinely « 


mopolitan atmosphere. 


Ireland 


Unique Surprise Parties 
Dvus.tin—Rotarians here have devise 
a novel plan for congregating in sma 
groups, with their wives, for an evening 
entertainment. A member and his wit 
are invited to receive half a dozen friend 
on a particular evening, and are not tol: 
who the guests are to be, but are par 
ticularly warned not to make any pre; 
arations for entertainment. The visitor: 
arrive laden with everything needful to 
the enjoyment of the party, and with the 
permission of the hostess proceed to make 
themselves at home. They play cards, 


sing, dance, and make merry, leading 11 
thé most natural way to many lifelong 


friendships. 


Canada 


Poultry and Friendship 

St. Joun, NEwFrounpLAND—With \ 
sions of increasing the visible supply o! 
young chickens and fresh eggs, Rotarians 
of St. John are planning to go into 


in the country. The Rotarian partner is 


poultry-raising with boys and girls living 





The Rotary Boys’ Band was one of the Mardi Gras attractions in New Orleans, Louisiana, re- 
cently. At the Mayor's invitation the band played at the City Hall on Mardi Gras day. The 
band is sponsored and supported by the Rotary club. 
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ro receive no dividends trom his invest 
ment but is to insure his youthtul partner 
wvainst loss. By this plan the club hopes 
-o break down possible prejudices existing 
vtween tow2 and country because par 
its of the young poultry-raisers will nat 
urally be interested in the undertaking 
ind the city man and the family in the 
ountry can thus become better a 


uainted. 


United States 


Pageant Packs Coliseum 

Hays, Kans.—Three hundred children 
depicting the flags and costumes of the 
world paraded in a maze of color in a 
“Pageant of Nations” held honor of 
William A. Lewis, founder of the Hays, 
Kansas, Rotary Club, and present gover- 
nor of the Eighth district. Rotarians 
from many neighboring clubs were pres 
ent to witness the spectacle. Children in 
the native costumes of sixty-two nations 
marched in gay attire to present their 
multi-colored flags to the “Queen of 
Rotary,” enthroned, and attended by 
ladies-of-waiting, representing the six ob- 
jects of Rotary. The pageant drew to a 
dramatic end with the entire cast forming 
a gigantic Rotary wheel. 
Offer Boys Vocational 
(;uidance 

WAUSAU, 
men find themselves in occupations late 

life in which they have little interest, 
the Rotary Club of Wausau, Wisconsin, 
is sponsoring a plan to help boys select a 


Wis.—Realizing that many 


suitable life’s vocation. The first step 
taken is to give the boys tests which aid 
in determining their likes, dislikes, and 
aptitudes. The tests are used merely as 
an index or guide to talent as the im- 
portant part of the plan is to counsel with 
the boys on vocations in which they ex 
press more than casual interest. Tests 
have already been given to over one 
hundred high-school seniors under the 
directions of a member of the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin. These boys 
have been assigned in small groups to 
men who have made a marked success 
in the occupations in which the boys are 
interested. The club is ready to work a 
full year and more with the boys to help 
them discover the vocations for which 
their talents and interests are best suited. 


Club Becomes Courtroom 


Tacoma, Wasu.—Four youthful “de- 
linquents” faced the Juvenile Court in 
“session” at the luncheon of the Rotary 
Club of Tacoma, Washington. The 
Judge listened to the stories of the boys, 





counselled them and told each boy tt 
price he had to pay tor his mistake. The 


by sons 


r 


roie ol ol 1ers was played 
I 


os 1 
of prominent Rotarians, but the cases 


were taken trom actual court records 


, <r , , , 
with only names and dates altered, and 


were typical of the offenses committed by 


| ] ] 
boys without proper leadership or guid 
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The Rotary Club of Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay States, whe 


service and cooperation are being exemplified among business and 
profte ional men of many diverse nationalitt« 
ance. Judge Remann of the Juvenile Committee of Rotary International ad 
Court presided over the trials which dressing a mass meeting of boys in Textil 
demonstrated to the club the actual Hall. The first floor of the hall was d 


working of the court and probation office. 
Cherry Blossom Festival 


Beaumont, CaLtrorniA—In Spring t 

thoughts of Japanese in other lands turn 
to the cherry blossom festivals otf the 
homeland and memories arise of spring 
time on the slopes of Fujiyama. In Cherry 
Valley, near Beaumont, there bloom each 
year a thousand acres of Japanese cherry 
trees, a perfect setting tor a_ testival 
reminiscent of old Japan. This year, 
Rotarians of Beaumont sponsored a 
Cherry Blossom Festival to which citizens 
and Japanese residents of nearby cities 
were invited. Hon. T. Satow, Japanese 
Consul of Los Angeles, Ayaka Takahash 
Gen. Secretary of the Japanese Associa 
tion, C. Kondo of the Japanese Chamber 
of Commerce and many other prominent 
Japanese led a pilgrimage of their coun 
trymen to the cherry groves. They en 
joyed a picnic in the groves and a pro 
gram of Japanese songs and dances, and 
mingled with the ten thousand visitors 


attracted to the Festival. 
Sponsors ol 
GREENVILLE, S. C.—Boys and girls of 
this city recently ve ane their skill and 
talents in a two-day Juvenile Exposition 


voted to booth exhibits of the seventy-fiv 


city and county organizati 


weltare work among young people The 

; ' 
auditorium proper was used for the en 
tertainment features ol tne proyram 
ncl 1 oO hacker] | ¢ rt rent 

ClUadINg a DasketdDa ournament, 
which twenty-two tean m thre tat 
participated 

Ty c 1 , , 

[he activities o DOY and giris in 
Greenvill f 
sreenvule in organized yroups, trom 
cradle to college, were covered in th 

ry 4 oy 
ogram | nere Was a etter Dabiles 


* ' ' 
contest, a kindergarten dgemonstration, 


~ 


songs by a vested grammar school chorus 


high school declamation, 
basketball 


tournament was a continuous feature ol 


I~ OOO VOICE a 


DOY scout work, while the 


the program. The program closed with 
an evening pageant during which school 
and athletic trophies were pre sented 
cluding awards to the boys and girls 
winners of a city and county contest for 
the best physical specimens of boyhood 
and girlhood. 

lead rs have asked 


that the exposition be made an annual 


Many educational 


affair, and the boys’ work committee is 
making plans for a still more elaborate 


exposition In 1931. 














¢ Cuanto Representa la 


Por E. F. Sitterley 


Rel pa estimula a la lealtad tanto 


como la lealtad misma. 


_— , : 
la jealtad de los amigos 


1 
Al igual que 
de un individuo refleja su manera de ser, 


la fidelidad de los empleados de una 


firma, muestra el caracter de ésta. Dé 


] 


a una casa comercial la lealtad de sus 


mie mbros y con ¢ llo la dotara de de vocion 


al negocio, fidelidad a sus normas comet 


] 


ciales y respeto a la disciplina. Por el 


, ‘eee ; 
contrario, quitele esa lealtad y que 


resulta? : descontento, rebeli6dn, motines. 


El hecho de que una firma crezca en 


importancia no es Motivo para que deyj¢ 
de ser humana. Toda empresa individual 
no es sino el reflejo de las personas que 
Sucede a veces 


gulan su destino. que 


el éxito se mofa de los hombres. La 


fidelidad de los empleados que han hecho 
osible el crecimiento y el aumento del 
I 

oder se pierde en el laberinto de ecuacio 
| I 


nes humanas. El contacto personal entre 


el despacho del director y el mostrador 


no exista 


desaparece, no siempre porque 


el ce seo ce cooperar sino pe rue a veces 
11 
debida 


la necesidad de hacerlo no es 


ment apreciada. Cuando sé ven em 


pleados incondicionalmente leales a una 
firma, esto no es producto de la casuali- 
dad. 


Algo 
| 


dgevocion. 


i. QUE HACE a una casa vencer 


ofrezca las 


existe que inspira tal 


otra en un mercado 


que 

bilidades par > qué 
mismas posibilidades para las dos ; qué 
es? Muchas cosas—servicio, integridad, 


mérito, moralidad. El éxito no es sino 


el resultado de una idea cristalizada por 
el trabajo duro. El progreso en los 
negocios es una cadena sin fin en la cual 
significa estuerzos  su- 


cada eslabén 


periores. En la fuerza o debilidad del 
eslabén principal reside la resistencia de 


toda la cadena. Este simboliza la fideli- 


dad, devocién j lealtad. Es la base de 


toda la fuerza en los negocios. 
Si un negocio adolece de mala gerencia, 


todavia existen esperanzas de reconstruc- 


: ~ ‘ : ae 
cién. Si un negocio sufre de falta de 


, , “7 
cooperacion y de deslealtad entre sus 


componentes resulta dificil componer los 
palos rotos. La deslealtad es temible pues 
1unca se hace aparente hasta que surge 


lealtad es constante y 


una crisis. La 


Demuestra su valia cuando mas 


le pone a 


segura. 
se necesita, cuando mas se¢ 
prueba. 

Destruya la lealtad y deshara la arga- 
j 


masa que cementa las fundaciones del 


negocio. Mate la fidelidad de sus em- 
pleados y preparese para hacer cara a la 
bancarrota. Desprecia la fe en la casa y 
apréstase para cerrar su puerta. 

Cuando se pierde dinero, se pierde 


mucho; pero cuando se pierde la Jealtad 


Iglesia de San 
Francisco, 
Santiago, 
Chile, 
strueteee 
Vista 

los 


con- 


en 1572. 
desde 


claustros. 
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i ealtad? 


de los que le sirven habra perdido toc 


Reproducido de Guia de Importador« 


Hermosa Sesion Rotaria 


Fl Rotary Club de Santa Clara, Cub: 
celebré en febrero pasado el Aniversari 
del Rotarismo con una brillante sesién e: 
el elegante Hotel Telégrafo de esa ciuda: 
Fué una sesidn de intensa cultura, ck 
animacién plena, de interés manifiesto |a 
celebrada por el Rotary Club de Santa 
Clara, sesidn que fué presenciada desc 
los balcones del Hotel por un gran con 
glomerado deseoso de escuchar los dis 
coursos de positiva enseflanza y divulga 
cién rotaria proncunciados en la Noch« 


de Aniversario. 
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Rotary’s Policy Toward Community Service 


ie 


International held in June 192}. 


l 


Ti third object of Rotary is to en 
courage and foster the application of the 

leal of service by every Rotarian to his 
personal, business, and community life. 
In carrying out this object of Rotary, 
,any clubs have developed various com- 
nunity service activities as affording op- 
portunities for service by their members. 

For the guidance of Rotarians and Ro- 
tary clubs and to formulate a policy for 
Rotary toward community service activ- 
ties, the following principles are recog- 

zed and accepted as sound and con 
trolling. 

Fundamentally, Rotary is a philosophy 
of life that undertakes to reconcile the 
ever-present conflict between the desire to 
profit for one’s self and the duty and con- 
This 


philosophy is the philosophy of Service— 


sequent impulse to serve others. 


“Service above Self” —and is based on the 
practical ethical principle that “he profits 
most who serves best.” 


Primarily, a Rotary club is a group of 


- following ts the text of Resolution No. 34, adopted at the St. Louis Convent 


professional 


men who have accepted the Rotary phi 


representative business and 


losophy of service and are seeking: first, 
to study collectively the theory of service 
as the true basis otf success and happiness 


in busine SS 


and in lite; and, second, to 
give, collectively, practical demonstrations 
of it to themselves and their community; 
and, third, each as an individual, to trans- 
late its theory into practice in his business 
and in his everyday life; and, fourth, in- 
dividually and collectively, by active pre- 
cept and example, to stimulate its accept 
ance both in theory and practice by all 


non-Rotarians as well as by all Rotarians. 


Rotary International is an organization 
that exists (1) for the protection, deve lop 


ment, and worldwide propagation of the 


ideal of service, (2) for the establishment, 


encouragement, assistance, and adminis- 


trative supervision of Rotary clubs, and 


house 


(3) as a clearing for the study of 
their problems and, by helpful suggestion 
but not compulsion, for the standardiza 


tion of their practices and of such commu 


»f Rot 


j 
| 
| 
| 

y service activites, and only § c 
muni V Se ce act es, as ive already 
be Widely Gemonstrated Dy many ¢ ) 
is wortnw € ind as are W l ind 
\ ot te to obpsc é the ovr ( 
R t ' 
\ iry as St out n WConstitt on ¢ 
, , 
Rotary International. 
B | ‘ R 
ICCAUSE f VYnoO serves MUST acl IK | 
] | 
tary 1s not merely a state of mind, no | 
¢ 9 | 
R tar mh] a moral | ee } | 
\Ootary pniosopny lerely subjective, Dul | 
I I 
must translate tse nto objective act 
‘ cash ath ae aie 1 +] 
ty; and the individua \Olta in and the | 
) | 
Rotary club Lust ut the heory oO n 
1 nto practice | 
‘ | 
t ) " | 
rac ( dua Rota \ ub is av | 
solute autonomy in the selection ol uch 
community service activities as appeal to 
, , 
it and as are suited to its community; 
lial h ld alloy ' mmiuinit 
but no club should allow any community 


service 


pose 


It may study, standardize and develop 


























activity to obscure 
nor jeopardize the primary pul 


h 
n 


. 
Rotary 
for which a Rotary club is organ 
ational, although 


zed: and Rotary Intert 














LONDON 
27 Oto BOND STREET 


512 FietTH AVENUE 


SH. Sulka & Company 
SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


6 SO MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Rotarians attending the Chicago 
International Rotary Convention 
in June, are cordially invited to 


visit our Chicago Shop, located at 


6 South Michigan Avenue 
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Rotary’s Hole-in- 
One Club 


A new gallery of Rotarians who won their fame in 
golf by keeping their eye upon the ball, a slow back 
swing, and a careful follow-through, and a rabbit's 
foot in their pocket! 

First column, reading down: 
Robert S. Ross, Schenectady, N. Y. 
J. Farnum Brown, Wellsville, N. Y., Seneca Falls 
C. C., 120 yards. 
Scott E. Emery, Peterborough, N. H., Peterborough 
C. C., 150 yards. 
Avery L. Johnson, Devils Lake, N. Dak., Devils 
Lake C. C., 158 yards. 
Second column, top: Glenn L. Bennett, Kansas City, 
Mo., Meadow Lake C. C., 131 yards. 
bottom: Harrby B. Clark, Fairfield, Ill. 
Third Column, sop: W. L. March, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 

Washington Park C. C., 120 yards. 

bottom: E. Russell Ingraham, Masontown, Penn., 
Uniontown C. C., 145 yds. 


Fourth column, reading down: 


Col. J. D. Mitchell, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England, 
Cruden Bay C. C., 269 yards. 

John C. Wilcox, Denver, Colo., Lakewood C. C. 

Cary A. Hardee, Live Oak, Fla. 

Carl Oman, McAlester, Okla., McAlester C. C., 135 
yards. 
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neral and make helpful suggestions 

regarding them, should never prescribe 
proscribe any commuinity service 
ctivity for any club. 

\Ithough regulations are not prescribed 

an individual Rotary club in the 

lection of community service activities, 

following rules are suggested for its 
culdance: 

(a) Because of the limited membership 

Rotary, only in a community where 
ere is no adequate civic or other organi 
ition in a position to speak and act for 

whole community, should a Rotary 
ub ¢ ngage in a general community sery 
activity that requires for its success 

e active support of the entire citizen 

p of the community; and, where a 
Chamber of Commerce exists, a Rotary 

ub should not trespass upon nor assume 
ts functions, but Rotarians, as individuals 
committed to and trained in the principle 

service, should be members of and ac- 
tive in their Chamber of Commerce and 
is citizens of their community should, 
long with all other good citizens, be in 
terested in every general community ser\ 
ce activity, and as far as their abilities 
permit, do their part in money and 
service. 

(b) Asa general thing, no Rotary Club 
should endorse any project, no matter 
how meritorious, unless the club is pre 
pared and willing to assume all or part 
of the responsibility for the accomplish- 
ment of that which it endorses. 

(c) A Rotary club, in selecting an ac- 
tivity, should seek neither publicity nor 
credit for itself but only the opportunity 


to serve. 
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(d) A Rotary club should avoid dupli- 
cation of effort and in general should not 
engage in an activity that is already being 


well handled by some other agency. 


(e) A Rotary club in its activities 
should preferably co-operate with exist- 
ing agencies, but where necessary may 
create new agencies where the facilities 
of the existing agencies are insufficient 


h its purpose. It is better 


to accomplis 
tor a Rotary club to Improve an existing 


agency than to create a new and duplica 


tive agency 

| me 

(f) In all its activities a Rotary club 
acts best and IS most successtul as a 
ropagandist. A Rotary club discovers 


a need but, where the responsibility is 
that ol the entire community, does not 
eek alone to remedy it but to awaken 
others to the necessity of the remedy, 


secKing to arouse the cOmmunity to its 


responsibilities so that the re sponsibility 


‘ " 1 1 
may be placed not on Rotary alone but 
on the entire community where it be 
] ee ete ts Pa ae 

iongs; and while Rotary may initiate and 


lead in the work, it should endeavor to 
secure the CcO-Ope ration ol all other or 
ganizations that ought to be interested 
and should seek to give them full credit, 


ven minimizing the credit to which the 


Rotary club itself is entitled. 


(g) Activities which enlist the individ 
ual efforts of all Rotarians generally are 
more in accord with the genius of Rotary 
than those requiring only the mass action 
of the club, because the community serv- 
ice activities of the Rotary club should be 
regarded only as laboratory experiments 
designed to train members of a Rotary 


club in Service. - 


Shall We Say Goodbye to 


Battleships? 
[Continued from page 27| 


objects into practice. Have we ever 
thought seriously, | am wondering, over 
the question to what extent international 
peace is affected by international business 
practices? How many of our wars have 
not been due in the first instance to trade 
competition, the race for markets, monop- 
olies, openings, etc., in various countries? 
How much of the irritation that leads to 
bad feeling between countries is not due 


to oppressive restrictions by one against 
the trade of the other? Or to queer, 


archaic, customs and traditions of one 
country that hamper enterprise and 
progress? 

Just as a suggestion, I throw it out to 
those responsible, that a preparatory con- 
ference on such things should be the 
central feature of the coming Interna 
tional Convention at Vienna in 1931. 
Then, I think we should make a real 
start on the road to giving to the business 
men of the world the voice they ought to 


have in shaping international policies. 




















...solves the 
hose shrinking 
problem..... 


Hozforms dry hose quickly be- 
cause of their open construction. 
They are made in pairs so they may 
be thrown over the line and held 
without clothespins. 

The old way to dry golf hose was to 
hang them on the line . . . and let 
them go at that. 

The new way is to slip them over 
Hozforms, drying forms of steel 
that stop the shrink once and for 
all. 

Hozforms are rustproof .. . with 
a smooth, silvery finish that makes 
snagging or tearing impossible. 

Hozforms cost a dollar and a half 
+ ++ are made in the same sizes as 
golf hose... and usually last a life- 
time. They are sold in department 
- « + men’s wear ... and sporting 
goods stores, 

If your store doesn’t happen to 
have them, fill out the coupon 
below ... and we will send you a 
pair. You may enclose a dollar and 
a half ...or pay the postman when 
he delivers them . . . as you prefer. 


THE HOZFORM COMPANY 
1361 So. Hope St., 


Los Angeles, California. 
Please send me a pair of Hezforms size__._.__ 
[]1I am enclosing $1.50. 


[JI will pay the postman. 


Name. a 


Address....... eS 


City ee 

Hozforms are also made for women’s golf 

and silk hose, bobby sox, men’s half hose, 
children’s and infants’ hose. 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


| Continued from page 4o | 


allies, is even more subtle in its effect, 
for the scenes depicted are startling dupli- 
cates of many on the allied side of the 
line. 

All this would appear to have nothing 
to do with Tue Rotarian. Yet it has not 
been guiltless of lending its pages to 
those, whose mode of attack is similar to 
that described above. The recent article 
by Private Peat, entitled, “Why I Went 
to War,” cannot but give offense to thou- 
sands of his own countrymen, as well as 
to the members of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force. Amongst them there must 
be many whose motives were far different 
from those which Private Peat so naively 
ascribes to himself. 

One feels that Mr. Peat has not been 
entirely honest, even with himself. It is 
difficult, we know, to look back across a 
decade and a half, and recapture that 
strange mingling of emotions that even- 


tually dragged one to the recruiting offi- 
cer’s desk. One cannot believe, however, 
that “that trip to Europe” loomed very 
large, even in the mind of one so young 
as Private Peat was at that time. 

He admits that by the end of 1915 the 
glamour had faded; yet the voluntary 
enrollments after that date were far in 
excess of what they had been previously. 
Does he wish us to assume that the psy- 
chology of the First Contingent was so 
greatly different from that of the rein- 
forcements? 

It is idle to pursue the argument fur- 
ther. Such, in any case, is not the purpose 
of this communication. The writer is 
chiefly concerned that, in the working out 
of its Sixth Object, Rotary shall keep its 
feet on the ground and adhere to Rotary 
fundamentals. 

Rotary has little in common with the 
many long-haired “isms” that are ram- 
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pant at the present time, and can litt); 
afford to associate itself with the kind oj 
propaganda which emanates therefrom 
Still less can it afford to trample upon the 
feelings of men, to whom the memories 
of their war years are still very precious. 


Erwin R. Ostex 


Estevan, Saskatchewan. 


NOTE—The foot soldier in former wars se! 
expressed himself on the wider implications 
the war in which he was engaged. He was 
inclined to philosophize, usually confining his of 
tons to himself and his comrades. He wa 
silent, taciturn chap compared to his prototype «/ 
the world war. Because humanity now is mor, 
democratic, articulate, and literate, the soldie» 
the ranks in the world war is expressing his fe: 
ings more fully and more freely. Erich Ma 
Remarque, Private Peat, and others are int 
preting the war in the light of their own belie; 
which are sometimes contrary to popular belic; 
and opinions of war. We believe they sh: 
command respect—in company with the opin 
of statesmen, historians, and military leaders. 
convictions and beliefs of men who have endu 
the actualities of war—officers, statesmen, 
soldiers, are genuine contributions to the wor! 
thought on war and THE RoTARIAN considers 
a privilege to publish opinions such as are 
pressed wm the foregoing letter —The Editor. 


A Permanent Committee on Conciliation 


An open letter to Rotarian Crawford C. McCullough, chairman of the Convention Committee of Rotary International. 


Ma | AY I as a Rotarian deeply interested 
in the success of Rotary give expression in 
an open letter to a feeling which is shared 
by many Rotarians about the coming 
Convention in Chicago? 

All Rotarians recognize that an Inter- 
national Convention is a triumph of or- 
ganization. To collect such large num- 
bers from all over the world, to shepherd 
them to their hotels and meetings and to 
raise the meetings to the proper pitch of 
enthusiasm is in itself a great achieve- 
ment. But there is a feeling that the out- 
come of all this effort is not proportionate 
to the energy expended by so many de- 
voted and able organizers; that when the 
Convention meets Rotary is “all dressed 
up and nowhere to go to”; that the ulti- 
mate objective of international peace re- 
quires breaking into a series of limited 
objectives which can be reached one at a 
time; and that the occasion of a birthday 
convention is a suitable one for making 
a definite advance in this respect. 

Without overlooking the broad inter- 
national outlook of Rotary, we regard the 
coming Convention with special interest 
from the standpoint of Anglo-American 
relations. For some time there has been 


an increasing sense of a community of 
interest in international affairs, shown in 
the desire to make the Kellogg pact the 


basis of a common constructive policy 
aiming at international peace—the de- 
termination to remove all causes of 
unnecessary friction—the continuous 1n- 
terchange of friendly ideas and friendly 
feeling as may make united action pos- 
sible. We think the Chicago Convention 
might very well establish a high water 
mark for this rising tide. 

Our practical suggestion is that the 
Convention should pass a resolution in- 
viting both the British and United States 
Governments to establish a Permanent 
Commission of Conciliation between Brit- 
ain and the United States. 

The advantage of such a suggestion 
coming from Rotary would be that from 
the first it would be apparent what kind 
of Commission was wanted. The time 
has come when peoples have decided to 
take a share in determining the character 
of international relations. A commission 
which included representatives of law, 
commerce, industry, finance, religion and 
politics would carry the Rotary ideal into 
the front line of international affairs, and 
it might be much more effective than a 
commission of Generals, Admirals and 
Diplomatists. It is a possible and reason- 
able objection that Rotarians of other na- 
tionalities might feel that they were 
excluded from the benefit of such a pro- 


posal. But this objection does not hold 1: 
we take the true Rotary point of view. 
We are out to improve international 
lations all round—but we can only go 
forward by experiment a step at a time. 
It happens that at this moment Brita: 
and the United States are most favorably 
situated for such an experiment—and th« 
obvious thing is to try the experiment 
first where it has the best chance of su: 
cess and then make use of our expe! 
ment to adopt this method (if successful! 
all round. 

There is no reason to suppose that suc! 
a request coming from an international 
convention such as Rotary would not | 
acceptable to both Governments. Th: 
British Government would probably tak: 
a line similar to the line taken with th: 
League of Nations—that a Permanent 
Commission of Conciliation would hay: 
to be an independent organization in th: 
first instance—but would be willing t 
appoint a representative to sit on th 
Commission and if the Commission just: 
fied itself by its action and results 1! 
would then become a recognized inter 
national organ of adjustment between th: 
two nations. With such a goal in view 
the experiment would be well worth 
trying. Ducato MacFaypen. 


Letchworth, England 
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This Company 
Ruilds a Store for 
its Competitors 


Continued from page 10| 


“If we can help our competitors and 
our competitors help us, then we all have 
lone something constructive, and that 
outs the maximum of life into the trade 

ll of us.” 

Mr. Smith spoke of Mr. 
New Englander who carried in his con- 


Field as a 


science some of the characteristics of the 
sranite state from which he came. 

“Do you think that Mr. Field adopted 
these policies because he not only thought 
that they were right but also that they 
would pay, or would he have done these 
things even if he had thought they would 
not be profitable?”” Mr. Smith was asked. 

“The latter, I think,” 
“IT remember one time one of our man 
Field that he 


was the reply. 


agers suggested to Mr. 
should not keep the curtains down on 
the wiadows on Sundays because the dis- 
play of merchandise on that day probably 
would make more sales for the firm. Mr. 
Field looked down his nose at this em- 
with unmistakable 


ployee and said 


finality: “Young man, I close my store 
on Sundays.’ And to this day the cur- 
tains are down on the windows on Sun 
day. For, the spirit of Marshall Field 
and his sound policies still govern the 
whole institution.” 

What Mr. Smith said reminded me of 
a declaration by Garet Garrett, author of 
“The American Omen,” a recent book 
attempting to account for industrial de- 
velopment and prosperity in the United 
States. In the climatic paragraph of the 
whole book the author says: “The new 
mentality in American business has come 
to this: What is right will pay.” 

Such an outstanding demonstration of 


the truth of this statement by one of the 


greatest of American business men, begun 


half century ago, marks him as an 
apostle of the new day of better business 
methods. And when Mr. Simpson, in 
the name of that same merchant prince, 
put through a 32-million-dollar project 
to put others, wholesaling his lines, under 
the same roof with his own concern, he 
is making an impressive answer to the 
question of how we should treat competi- 
tors, not only as a matter of good ethics 
but as the practice of sound, far-seeing 
business success. 








The success of the largest business 
houses in the country, both Retail, 
Wholesale and Mail Order and also 
the Manufacturing Industries, has 
only been achieved by use of illus 
trations in their advertising matter 
and catalogs 

The Barnes-Crosby Company has 
for a quarter of a century maintained 
its position as one of the foremost 
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A Sport and a Business 


[ Continued from page 38] 


him on the farm near Lexington man- 
aged by Phil T. 


policy is for $100,000, and the amount is 


Chinn. His insurance 
justified by the earnings of High Time’s 


colts last year. Forty of his sons and 
daughters won 111 races and $122,565. 

The whole thing is highly business-like 
and well organized and_ systematized. 
And yet the spirit of sport pervades the 
industry in an odd way, too. A horse- 
man may buy any kind of policy he de- 
sires. He sets his Own valuation of his 


horse, if it is over thirty days and under 


fourteen years old, and pays 51°% if it is 
a foal; 41° if it isa yearling; the same if 
it is racing (not in steeplechases) or if it 


is a stallion at service, and 5'4°% if it is 


a brood mare. Moreover, he can place a 
valuation on a group of a dozen and 
insure the whole lot at a rate of 34%. 
Another indication that the turf sport 
has assumed the nature of an industry is 
to be found in the fact that horses, 
whether racers, stallions or brood mares, 
are sold nowadays on the installment 


plan! The credit system has entered this 


Judgment and 


[ Continued from page 11 | 


who knowing of his own innocence did 
not do immediately everything to refute 
a priori any suspicions against himself. 
However, those who Jook at the father 
know indeed that he is without fault. 
A glance into his face telling of wis- 
dom and kindness proves it, the pro- 
ceedings confirm it, and the jury’s com- 
prehension acquits him. 

But for all that, on his brow you still 
read the tragic mark. Nothing can blot 
it out. A terrible fate! To be the most 
affectionate father and to see his beloved 
son err to such extent. To be a highly 
gifted physician, a helper and healer of 
outstanding merit, and then to undergo 
the pressure of criminal proceedings 
which crush the confidence of thousands 
who simply cannot see the motives. To 


be the most unblemished and upright 


man, and then to have his honor ques- 


business, too! But these horsemen ARE 
businesslike. Horses sold on the payment 
plan are insured, and the buyer, the payer 
of the installments, is required to keep up 
the premiums. 

The thoroughbred sport as a sport is 
active in the Blue Grass region only a 
few weeks each year, when the horses are 
at Lexington, Louisville or Latonia. Ken- 
tucky horses race at all the tracks in the 
United States, however, and Lexington 
people read the turf papers carefully and 
study form sheets for several months. 
But they talk the business end of the 
game all the year round, nights, days and 
Sundays. All of them,—the taxi man 
who drove me out to Faraway Farms 
volunteered information about this horse 
and that, such a farm over there, and this 
stock farm to the left. Finally he said: 

“T’ve got two nice brood mares and two 
good looking colts, on this farm, here.” 

When I recovered from my surprise I 
asked him whether it was expensive, and 
he said board at the farm cost him $40 a 
month for his small string. I was not at 


Fate 


tioned. A university professor stepped 
forth pleading admirably and impressive- 
ly for the boy’s father; the head nurse of 
the hospital where he has worked for 
decades gave evidence of her deep 
respect; people with whom he associated 
voluntarily claimed the friend whom they 
loved. But he hardly seemed to feel 
those streams of veneration and devo- 
tion. No witness could help him, no 
acquittal comfort him. And there was 
only one short moment when he took 
part in the proceedings in his own favor: 
that was when the grey-haired man stood 
up and, without a word, placed upon 
the judge’s bench over sixty medical 
works which were the fruit of his life. 
And this truly was a moment of dark 
grandeur forcing upon one the feeling 
that nobody can escape his Fate; which 
takes no reckoning of our toil, our wishes, 
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all surprised when, on asking him \ 
could tell me more about horse in 
ance, he said the secretary of his 
company could, because he sold such 


surance. I did not bat an eye wh 
learned that the girl who sold me the : 
magazine at the newsstand own 
“piece” of a three-year-old that may 
some races this year. But I WAS , 
prised when I found that my fell; 
passenger to Louisville on the bus, a Le, 
ington man, knew nothing of horses. | \ 
admitted he was probably the only 1 
in Lexington who had nothing whatever 
to do with horses and knew nothing ot 
them! He is a highway engineer, « 
ployed by the state. 

Gary is the steel business, and Akr 
rubber. Lexington is horse. I invite hk: 
tarians interested in either the sport or 
business end of this article to seek further 
information from any Blue Grass man, 
no matter what his Rotary classification. 
Whether he is a banker, editor, coal 
broker or school man, he will provide the 
information,—and authoritatively, too! 


our worth. Does it not seem that mis’ 
fortune follows the best and purest (and 
this is what everybody thinks of hin 
self) and, unbeknown to him, marks him 
secretly. 

Arthur Schopenhauer said: “We are 
like lambs that play in the meadows 
while the butcher selected with his eyes 
the one or the other; because we do not 
know, in our good days, what Fate is 
just then preparing for us: illness, perse 
cution, poverty, mutilation, blindness, 
madness, death.” 

So it is. \And, therefore, may the 
judges do their heavy duty; yet we wh« 
are witnesses df other men’s fate should 
always show |awe, gentleness, and a 
brotherly hea 

—Translated from “Der Ro 
tarier” (Rotary magazine of 
Germany and _ Austria). 
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The Employer 
Wage Scale 


[ Continued from page 29] 


do. Aided by mechanical power, machin- 
ery, and his efforts guided in the best pos- 
ble way through research and direction, 
e may accomplish a very great deal, and 
e worker who is diligently producing 
nder such conditions is favored by op- 
portunity. 

It is in one of our greatest manufactur- 
ing establishments of this kind that we 
hear the most about high wages,—or a 
minimum wage which is relatively high, 
—to every one, and shortened hours of 
work. This should not be confused with 
the minimum wage of the labor-unions, 
alike to the efficient and inefficient. In 
this plant, and many others similar 
though less spectacular and less adver- 
tised, many men work in a group doing 
similar work, the groups performing suc- 
cessive operations to each other. Each 
group, therefore, must maintain its speed, 
and under inspection its standard, and 
each individual of the group must keep 
pace with the others; so that the high 
wages paid and the short hours enabled 
are really enjoyed by men of high ca- 
pacity who have survived by a process of 
natural selection; the high wages acting 
to attract an unfailing number of appli- 
cants always in readiness to take the 
places of those who cannot measure up to 


the standard automatically maintained. 


The MMilitarist 


| Continued from page 23] 


The extreme militarist, perhaps, be- 
lieves that war will continue to be, as it 
has been for thousands of years, the last 
resort of nations whose conflicting inter- 
ests and needs produce problems which 
will not yield to solution by negotiation. 
He believes that the threat or fear of war 
is the most effective restraint on the im- 
pulsiveness of statesmen and citizens 
alike. 

Less extreme militarists, however, who 
form the majority group, do not deny the 
possibility of the ultimate realization of 
a state of international relations which 
will definitely eliminate war, but they 
frankly face the fact that the world at 
present is far from such a happy state 


and the 


Inequalities that seem very unjust exist 
and will continue for many years—per- 
haps always. To the farmers and others 
it must seem unfair that the worker in 
the automobile factory shall earn more 
with much less really hard work and 
much shorter hours of work. Yet this 
high wage-earner is not enjoying his pros- 
perity at the expense of the others but, 
by the cheapening of his product, really 
helping them. It is only when high 
wages are arbitrarily enforced, regardless 
of service rendered, that injustice and 
hardships are imposed on others. 

The conclusion should be evident from 
the foregoing, and a study of the causes 
of the prosperity and the luxuries of life 
that have been enjoyed by the workers 
of the United States in recent years,—far 
beyond anything in the past and far be 
yond what are today enjoyed by similar 
workers in any other country. High 
wages based on high production with de- 
creased costs, and the worker aided in 
this production by every possible means 
that study and ingenuity can devise, is 
the answer. 

To the extent that these aids are sup- 
plied and men compensated for making 
the most of them, the inequalities now 
existing will disappear and high wages 


be universally enjoyed. 


and that, therefore, adequate armed 
forces are necessary safeguards against 
international lawlessness. The honest 
militarist does not oppose, but on the 
contrary supports, movements intended 
to bring about friendly relations among 
peoples, such as the Rotary movement, 
and he is not willing to concede that the 
maintenance of adequate military forces 
ready for emergencies is necessarily a 
handicap on the progress of such move 
ments toward the described goal. 
Reduced to its simplest form, the theory 
of the militarists is based on the thesis 
that throughout our whole political 
structure force and the threat of force 
form the backbone of protection for the 
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When your folders are experiencing 
their annual “Spring Slump” and 
have that ‘All-Run-Down Feeling” 
and are at their ‘‘Fag Ends,” brace 
them up for the year’s work that is 
ahead by replac ing each limp, slump- 
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THE “ROTARY 
IDEA’’ 


In commemoration of the 25th Anniversary of 
Rotary, an artistic bronze statue twenty-five 
centimetres (9.84 inches) in height was mod- 
elled by Comm. Giannino Castiglioni of Milan, 
representing the ‘‘Rotary Idea.’’ Comm. 
Prof. Castiglioni is one of the greatest sculp- 
tors now living and has to his credit splendid 
works of art such as the sculptures which 
adorn the Government Building at Montevideo 

















and the Magenta monument, a copy of which 
was by order of the Government placed in the 
Square of Honor at the International Exposi- 
tion at Barcelona. Comm. Castiglioni is an 
honorary member ofthe Reale Accademia delle 
Belle Arti and a member of the Commissione 
Artistica Italiana. The statue was cast at the 
Stefano Johnson establishment (15, Corso 
Porta Nuova, Milan, Italy) where orders are 
accepted. It is for sale at $25.00, f. 0. b. Milan. 
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individual and the state. There was a 
time when a man protected himself and 
his rights by use of his fists or by going 
around heavily armed. That time in 
well-ordered nations has passed,—not so 
much because human nature has changed 
as that a higher organization has taken 
over the duty of protecting the individual 
and his rights by substituting the force 
of its laws and police powers for his own 
physical force. 

Lesser units in a nation, such as states 
and provinces, once warred among them- 
selves and kept their own military organ- 
izations in order to survive; but in most 
nations it is no longer necessary for them 
to do this because the higher govern- 
ment has become sufficiently powerful to 
do this job for its component units. 
Society nowadays seems to be well- 
ordered and its citizens go about their 
affairs in comparative security and with 
apparent confidence in one another; but 
however obscured and not often used it 
may be, the factor of force still remains 
the explanation of this security and con- 
fidence. 

Such is the situation in society up to 
the point where international relation- 
ships begin. But beyond that point there 
is no organized world government or 
super-power to do for the nations what 
they are doing for their citizens and com- 


ponent units. To a large extent it is 


The Pacifist 


[ Continued from page 24 | 


not been justified in practice. The man 
who carries a gun is under suspicion 
by his neighbor; so it is with nations. To 
the pacifist, the words of Jesus Chri8t, 
“All they that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword,” have been verified in 
history. The crumbling of the world 
power of Spain dates from the time when 
it built its great and supposedly invincible 
armada. Fifteen years ago the German 
Empire possessed the most powerful 
military machine the world has ever 
seen. Presumably it was intended for 
defense, but the time came when these 
great armaments were used for aggres- 
sion and the nation plunged toward dis- 
aster. 

Fourth, the pacifist contends that arma- 
ments, and the warfare that inevitably 
accompanies them, result in an economic 
burden that is crushing civilization. He 
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much among the nations as it once 
among men on the western fronticr— 
“Every man for himself and the cd 
take the hindmost.” At present whateye; 
strength a nation has to ward off out 
violence must come from within 
and from such defensive alliances a 
can make. As in other relationships, 
presence of force is still necessary 
international relationships and the o: 
effective force that nations can rely uj 
is military and naval armaments. It 
true that a progressing civilization 
done much to lessen the urge to war : 


the 


ability of methods of negotiation 


causes of war, to increase the ava 


arbitration, and to bind peoples toget! 

with numerous strands of common inter 
but these measures only serve to 
they 


est, 
restrain the arm of the assailant; 
add little to the strength of the attacked 
one to resist an attack that is being made. 

In short, the militarist would seek to 
guarantee the gains which civilization 
has already made by keeping up a state 
of watchful preparedness pending th 
more advanced solution of the problem 
of finding guarantees of peace and pri 
tection outside of armed force. Essen 
tially the militarist differs from the pac: 
fist in his conviction as to the part that 
force must play in the relationships 
among human beings as well as organ 
ized groups of human beings. 


quotes Philip Snowden, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer of Great Britain, who sax 
over the radio recently that the World 
War still is costing Great Britain fiv: 
million dollars a day, and that the end 
of the weary road will not be seen by this 
generation of tax payers, or the next 
The budget of the United States for 193 
is $3,830,445,231. Of this, $2,773,213,283, 
or seventy-two cents out of every dollar, 
is to pay for past wars or prepare against 
future wars. Only seven cents out o! 
every dollar is to be expended for educa 
tion. Leaving out of consideration, for 
the moment, all the human misery caused 
by war, and remembering that few issues 
really are decided by an appeal to arms, 
the pacifist asks, “Does it pay?” 

Fifth, the pacifist contends that there 
is a better way to settle international dis 
putes than by war: this is the way ot 


























ciliation and arbitration. In recent 
rs, he points out, some disputes which 
loubtedly would have led to war a 
neration ago have been settled by arbi- 
tion. The world is slowly but surely 
coming peace-minded and _ sentiment 
gradual disarmament of all nations, 
mutual agreement, is gaining ground. 
cently a petition for the further limi 
tion of armaments, bearing the signa 
tures of five million women from many 
tions, was presented to the ambassadors 


peace now taking counsel together in 


London. Ten years ago the pacifist was 
on the defensive; now he is on the of 
fensive. The marvelous developments of 
modern science, especially in methods of 
communication more particularly the 
radio, are bringing the nations closer to 
gether, thereby promoting international 
goodwill. 

The pacifist does not expect that wars 
will cease during our generation. He 
realizes that it will require many years to 
change an instinct that has been bred into 
man by countless generations of warring 
ancestors. But he looks forward with 
confidence to the time, foretold by the 
prophets of old, when swords shall be 
beaten into plowshares, neither shall 
there be war any more. To some, this 
may seem merely a Utopian dream; but 
civilization has been advanced by men 


who have made dreams come true. 


- A 
The Rotarian 
[Continued from page 25 | 
No one would contend that Rotary 
had successfully inculcated its prin 
ciples into a group of merchants if it 
only had prevailed upon them not to lie 
and cheat in their mutual dealings, not 
to be trying to stab one another in the 
back, and not to wish one another all the 

luck in the business. Rotary goes a 
great deal farther than that. With the 
peoples of the world, as with merchants 
in a city, Rotary hopes that there may be 
mutual understanding of problems and 
aims, an appreciation of the value of pool- 
ing interests for the common good, 
willingness to cooperate, and a desire to 
think well and not ill. And Rotary thinks 
that a solution of our political problems 
in international relationships may be ap- 
proached more successfully through that 
avenue than through any avenue that in- 
volves purely negative objectives. 

And so it seems to me that the position 
of the Rotarian in these complex matters 


that affect international relationships prevailed upon to bring to their solution 


should be that of the intelligent, thought the same shrewd, intelligent, coldly log 

ful, open-minded citizen of influence who cal process of reasoning that they appl) 
has his eye on the ultimate objective and to the solution of problems in their busi 
who stands ready to try to understand _ ness and private affairs. Or to put it th 

and lend support to any movement which — other way around, if we cannot rely upon 
seems to offer promise otf aiding the at- men like Rotarians to think honestly and 
tainment of the ultimate objective. The intelligently about these world problems 
damnable fault in a Rotarian would be and to act fairly and logically, then God 
ignorance and prejudice. I feel confident help humanity, for it would then be con 
that a solution will soon be found to these demned to a prolongation of the stupid 
incidental problems of international rela- blundering course which ignorance fol 
tionships if men all over the world can be lows because it knows no other! 
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The “Madison 
use are busy days in Madison, 


Wisconsin. Rotarians are briskly refur- 
bishing office and factory—home folks 
are busily engaged in house-cleaning, for 


More 


hundred overseas Rotarians, post-conven- 


Visitors are coming. than two 
tion visitors, will visit Madison after the 
Chicago convention to learn how people 
in a typical American community live, 
work, and play. 

The “Madison Plan” is a new departure 
in post-convention tours. It is an ad- 
venture in developing international ac- 
quaintance. Instead of travelling, sight- 
seeing, skipping from town to town, the 
“tourists” will settle in one community, 
typical of the country, and learn its life 
and institutions. The idea originated 
with Dr. Edouard Willems, second vice- 
president of Rotary International, and 
Madison Rotarians enthusiastically adopt- 
ed the plan. They have sent out an 
invitation to Rotarians from Canada and 
overseas to spend two to three weeks in 
their city, following the Chicago Con- 
vention, to learn to know Americans and 
American Rotarians. 

Guests of the Madison club will enjoy 
an enviable opportunity to get acquainted 
home and community 


with American 


life. The city itself is beautiful; its in- 
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Plan” 


dustries diversified, and its amusem: 
varied—golfing, tennis, boating. Visi: 


will be accommodated during their 





at the Hotel Loraine, in the heart ot 
city. Although the hotel will be h 
quarters, each visitor will be enterta 

in the homes of Madison Rotarians, c 


ducted to factory and office, and m. 





acquainted with those in Madison a: 
ciated in the same line of business as { 
visitor. 

In fact it is the plan to have as 
guest of the Madison Rotarian, a 
He 


be given the opportunity to learn how 


of like or similar classification. 


own business or profession is conduct 
in America. He will be taken into 1 
homes, offices, factories, and farms that 
he may study at first hand American 
home and business life. 

Already reservations are coming 
from England, Hungary, New Zealand, 
and elsewhere, revealing the keen ent! 
siasm of Rotarians for the experiment 

With such support, and the interest o! 
Rotarians in learning one another’s cu: 
life, Dr 


Willems’ plan may become a permanent 


toms, home, and _ business 
aftermath of future conventions and ad 
vance in no small way the cause of inter 
national understanding. 

—Epwarp J. NELL. 


Who's Who — Among 


Our Contributors 


Thomas ARKLE CLARK, for twenty-five 
Men at the University of IIhi- 
nois, is already well known to 
. . « Donald Royson is the pen name of a promi- 
nent Rotarian. ... Bruno Frank, author and 
playwright, well known on the Continent, is 
a member of the Rotary Club of Munich... . 

Frank Slutz, writing in this issue in collab- 
oration with his wife, is engaged profession- 
ally in the field of education. . . . Clinton 
P. Anderson is chairman of the Community 
Service Committee of Rotary International, a 
member of the Magazine Committee, and the 


years Dean of 


our readers. 


author of the series of “Letters from a 
Rotarian to Himself,” published during the 
past fall and winter. 

H. F. Harrington, M. A., director of the 


Northwestern 
this 
magazine... . Vivian Carter, from his van- 
tage point in England European 
happenings for readers of the magazine... . 


Medill School of Journalism of 


University, is a previous contributor to 


interprets 


Joseph P. Ritenour is Superintendent of the 
State Hospital at State College, Penn., 
member of the local Rotary club. 
son W. Fletcher holds the 
Fruit Grower in the State College club. . . 
A, Ray Warnock, Dean of Men at Pennsylvania 
State College, is also a member of the Rota: 
Club of State College. . . . The three-cornered 
debate is adapted from a similar debate 
their Rotary club. 

Staunton B. Peck is a director of the Link 
Belt Manufacturing Company of Philadelphi 
Penn. .. . Pyrodes Querpo is a pen name o! 
an executive of a concern pioneering an ethic. 
industrial field. . . 
holder of many x 


j 


ant 
. Steven 


classification of 


sales-policy in __ its 
Robert T. Jones Jr., 


championships, makes his home in Atlanta, 
Ga. ... Jonathan Brooks is the pen name 
of a well-known writer on sport subject 


. . « Lillian Dow Davidson is traveling in the 
Far East with her husband, Honorary Coni- 
missioner James W. Davidson. 
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How to Improve Your 


Colf Swing 


Continued from page 31| 


ulder-turn affected by the professional. 


there are various opinions concern 


« the best way consciously to begin the 


tion. 
George Duncan believes that the swing 
is begun by the knees—that the player 
“takes off” from the left foot by employ- 
ng a quick knee action and swings the 
eight over to the right foot. This is 
ll right and may in certain cases be true 
ough. But the trouble is that when 
the player actually puts his mind upon 
knee motion and upon shifting the hips 
first, he is more apt to pull his entire 
body backward and settle his weight 
pon the heel of his right foot before his 
club gets anywhere. 
like Alex Morrison’s idea consider- 
ably better because it enables the player 
to accomplish the proper hip shift with- 
altering too much the pivotal point 
of the swing, that is, without disturbing 
e position of the head and shoulders. 
Morrison’s advice assumes a position of 
left foot such that the toe points 
slightly outward, away from the ball. 
The procedure then, as the initial move- 
ment of the backswing is to roll the 
weight across the ball of the foot; in 
other words, to slowly turn the foot over 
upon its inside without, at first, remov- 


ng the heel from the ground. 


This method has first of all the ad- 
vantage of definiteness and clarity. The 
pupil is not left to experiment with 
vague conceptions of knee actions and 
the shifting of weight. He has something 
concrete upon which to fix his attention, 
and while it may work to accomplish 
what others advocate, it does do without 
the necessity of the player’s knowing 
what it is. 

It is important that a correct start be 
made so that the player will be in posi- 
tion at the top of the swing to deliver 

blow in the most efficient manner 
possible. To be able to do this his 
weight must be back of the ball and his 
club must be in position to be swung 
around against the ball and not to be 


chopped down upon it. To accomplish 
PI I 


the first of these the shift of weight to 


the right foot is imperative, and ob 
viously it is a more easily controlled 
action if the order is “shift, turn,” rather 
than “turn, shift,” for in the latter case 
all sense of balance would be destroyed. 
The correct position of the club, the sec 
ond factor of importance, is more easily 
accomplished in the manner described, 
because the shift of weight pulling th 
club away from the ball, at the same time 
causes the clubhead to come away inside 
the line of flight, the very opposite of the 
chopping stroke referred to. 

I often believe that to start the back 
swing correctly is one of the hardest jobs 
the beginner has to accomplish. It 1: 
always easier.to follow a motion correctly 
started than it is to initiate it into the 
proper direction. There is a confusing 
something about taking off from a posi 
tion of rest which leaves the average be 


ginner in a state of helple SS perpl lexity. 


Ww, TER HAGEN says that when 


he i 1S pl ying good gol , he senses at every 


instant during the swing exactly where 


In other words, he is 
| 
i 


the club head 
always conscious of whether it is lagging 
behind or is turning over too rapidly or 
what not, and this knowledge affords 
him an opportunity to correct the error 
before the ball is reached. That is the 
reason, explains Walter, that often a shot 
slightly mis-hit and appearing to be cer- 
tainly headed for trouble will finish quite 
close to the objective. 
Chick Evans is another great believer 
in the possibility of correction during the 
Chick, you know, 


uses clubs with square grips, and the 


very act of hitting. 


chief virtue which he claims for them is 
that the feel of the edges in his hands 
tells him exactly 


club-face is at all times. Like Hagen, 


in what position the 


Evans believes that this is one of the 
essentials of control. 

We cannot all be Walters nor Chicks 
and I very much doubt that the average 


player, even though he could be con- 
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MYRWAL 
GOLF BALL 

MARKER 
ROVE ownership 
and speed up the 


rassment and penal- 
ties for playing wrong 
ball. The Myrwal im 
presses your FULL 
NAME into the ball without injury, in indelible 
water proof ink. Inking device, pad and extra ink 
in handles. Interchangeable name plates make it 


suitable for family or group use 
$2.00 


Full nickel plated Extra 
$5.00 szze 
The PREMIER Sport PRODUCTS Inc. 


complete in 
Send Your Check to 
119 West 17th Street New York 





leather case . 
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Delightful 
Travel , 
Interesting Stopovers ° 


via Se MILWAUKEE roap 


* Rotary 


International 
Chicago, June 23-27 


From Northwest, North, West and 
Southwest a swift fleet of fine trains 
is ready to bring Rotarians to the 
Chicago Convention, 


From Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane— 
over the electrified route, scenically 
supreme — the new roller- bearing 
Olympian and the Columbian. Con- 
venient stopovers at Spokane (Inland 
Empire) and Yellowstone Park, thru 
new Gallatin Gateway, with its 170 
miles of extra thrills at no extra cost. 










From Minneapolis, St. Paul—the new 
roller-bearing Pioneer Limited, leader 
of the largest fleet of Twin Cities- 
Chicago trains. 


From Kansas City—The Southwest 
Limited. 


From Omaha, Council Bluffs, Sioux 
City, Des Moines—the new Arrow. 


From Los Angeles, San Francisco— 
The Pacific Limited. 


Many other fine trains from many 
other points. 


Meals on all trains 
by Rector of Broadway fame. 
The Milwaukee Road is the Official 
Route of several important western 
Rotary clubs. 
GEO. B. HAYNES 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


Union Station, Chicago, Il. 
801-56 


Oe MILWAUKEE 


Electrified over the Rockies to the Sea ROAD 











scious during the swing of what his club- 
head was doing, would yet possess a 
golfing sense keen enough to permit him 
to make an effective correction en route 
to the ball. 
swing quite soon reaches a point where 


Once begun, for him the 


further control is out of the question and 
to attempt it would only complicate mat- 
ters and result in the loss of whatever 
decisive quality his stroke might other- 
wise have had. But there is a good deal 
of meat in what Hagen and Evans have 
said. 

The huntsman knows that to cant the 
gun is one of the worst things he can 
do. So the golfer ought to know that in 
order to achieve success he must main- 
tain a fixed relation throughout the 
swing between his hands and the face of 
his club. Yet many times, striving for 
complete relaxation, the golfer takes 
such a loose, undetermined grip upon the 
club that the least disturbing motion will 
cause it to turn in his hand. Many times 
too I have seen a really good player spoil 
a shot by loosening too much the left- 
hand grip at the top of the swing. When 
addressing the ball, the player places his 
hands upon the club in a certain position 
and in that position they must remain. 


A FULL and free body-turn, or pivot, 
as some people prefer to call it, is a source 
of great power in hitting a golf ball. It 
is impossible to accomplish a rhythmic 
stroke of any considerable force without 
understanding the use of the body and 
making use of such understanding. Arms 
and hands alone or even assisted by 
some shoulder motion cannot approach 
the power delivered by a controlled stroke 
in which body motion is present. 

It will be observed that the more ex- 
pert player upon reaching the top of a 
full swing presents his back fairly to the 
objective, until he is looking at the ball 
over the point of his left shoulder. I 
stress this point as often as anything else, 
for the advantages of a full body-turn are 
in my opinion never to be lost sight of. 
But the other day George Sargent in- 


jected a new angle into this thought of 


body motion and I think it is most inter- 


esting. 


In playing golf nearly all good players 


are fundamentally alike. Their methods 
reveal to the camera and the observer 
very nearly the same images. 


Yet no 


two of them likely think in the same way 
about making the stroke. So, often an 
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instructor may need to approach a pr, 
lem in several different ways befor, 
finds the expression which cony« 
his pupil the idea he is trying to exp: 
Not long ago I wrote something . 
the position of the body at impact—; 
it had at that point turned far past 
position of address—and I was tolc 
by a friend that this conception 
helped him greatly. 

Now George Sargent, keen stuck 
the game, in discussing body-turn . 
“When does the pivot begin?” meanin, 
of course, the turn back to the ball. Do. 
the body begin to turn soon after 
start of the downstroke or does it \ 
until the clubhead has almost reached thy 
ball before it swings around? 


Sargent points out that all long d: 
are “fast pivoters”; that Harry Vardon 
was a “fast pivoter”; and that in my ow 
case the pivot begins at the very top of 
the swing. One certain indicator in this 
respect is the left heel of the player 
When the body turns away from the ball 
the left heel is drawn off the ground. 
When it begins to return to the ground 
is when the body begins to turn back 
toward the ball. Motion-pictures of m) 
self reveal clearly that my left heel begins 
to return to the ground even before the 
club moves perceptibly downward and 
that it has planted itself firmly on the sod 
before more than one-quarter of the 
downstroke has been completed. The 
club extends horizontally backward when 
the body has turned back to face the front 
as it did at address. 

This is what George Sargent calls “t 
pivoting” and it results in what I have 
described before—turning the body past 
the position of address before striking th 
ball. 
out of the way where it cannot imped 
the force of the stroke. 


It further moves a resistant left sic 


The man who starts his hands too soon 
from the top of his swing and delays his 
pivot out of tune with the motion of th: 
arms and club, upsets both the arc and 
the timing of his stroke. This is on 
common cause of hitting from outsid« 
the line of flight which results in a slic: 
or a smothered hook as the club fac 
is open or closed at impact. To begin the 
pivot early and to return the right elbow 
to the side of the body is to start at 
least on the road to a fine shot. 
(Copyright, 1930, by The Bell Syndicate, 

Inc.) 
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To Bribe or Not to Eribe 


Continued from page 16) 


-e not learned yet that the price on our 
kets is the only price at which our 
ods are for sale!” 

\re these two incidents representative 
pigheadedness or of sound business 


é 


icy? I think the majority of success 
merchants and manufacturers will 
pect the organization that adopts what 
they believe to be a right policy and sticks 
to it through thick and thin. 

We turn now to the second principle 
of the code of the manufacturer we have 
been discussing—to sell on merit only, 
holding out no inducements other than 
the advantages which will accrue to the 
buyer through the use of the equipment 
purchased. Of course, there is never any 
question about personal inducements 
vith the principal executives of the firms 
with which we deal. But our prelim- 
inary negotiations are with foreman and 
superintendents in the mechanical de- 
partments—men who are earning from 
sixty to a hundred and fifty dollars a 


W eek. 


recommend and request the purchase of 


In most cases, unless these men 


our equipment, there is not much hope 
of a sale. Then again if the “higher-ups” 
make a decision contray to the recom- 
mendation of their mechanical men the 
latter can very easily “queer” the equip 


ment when it is put into use. 


Orr representatives go to these men 
and give them full information regarding 
our equipment. In many instances our 
goods have preeminent advantages which 
should make a favorable decision inevi 
table. Our salesmen are ready to make 
surveys, run specimens of their product 
on our machines, show them equipment 
in use in similar plants—in fact, go to 
any trouble and expense to put them in 
possession of facts which should be con- 
clusive. Yet in many instances they do 
not “get to first base.” 

Why? 


into such situations we get this kind of 


When we inquire carefully 


information. “In order to get in there,” 
says one salesman in a related line, “you 
will have to fix Jack to the tune of five 
per cent of the purchase. He expects it 
on all equipment they put in.” Or, from 
another source: “Didn’t you know that 
your competitor had Bill down to New 
York for a week on a “whoopee” party 


he will never forget. He feels pretty 


cordial toward that tellow.” 


Or triendly 
advice like this: “The other men in your 
game send Jim a case of liquor every 
month. If you want to get by with your 


proposition, I advise you to do the same.” 


Under these circumstances, what is an 
ambitious salesman to do? Not only does 
our company omit to provide funds for 
“persuasive selling” of this character, but 
it forbids its salesmen to adopt these 
methods on pain of instant dismissal, 
even when they pay the expense out of 
their own commission. They must sell 
our equipment like reputable business 
men, or lose the sale. 

We lose many sales because of ad- 
herence to this principle, the total volume 
so lost probably amounting to half a 


million dollars a year. 


It this lost busi 
ness were pul ON OUF DOOKS e aaqdec 
t r books th Ided 
proht would pay many times over for the 
irregular selling expenses involved. 
These lost sales are discouraging to the 
men on our sales force, when they see 
less-worthy products represented by less 


capable men, getting the business. 


At trade conventions which the super 
intendents and foremen attend, a num- 
ber of our competitors maintain “open 
house” in a suite of rooms in the head 
quarters hotel, dispensing generously hos 
pitality of a kind which ts supposed to 
have been legislated out of existence. Our 
men attend these conventions, are cordial 


1 | 
to everyone, will talk 


serious business 
when opportunity offers, and will take 
customers or prospects to lunch or dinner 
—but no more. The result is they are 
regarded by many men in the trade 


(though not all) as 


~ poor sports” or 
“cheap skates,” while the representatives 
of our competitors are “bully good 
fellows.” 

There are some who will say that the 
situation existing in our field is unusual. 
I can only say that in two closely related 
which I have spe 


fields regarding 


cific knowledge, conditions are worse 
rather than better than in ours. 

In one, where the unit of sale is often 
one hundred to two hundred thousand 
dollars, I am told that three to five 
thousand dollars in cash has to be pro- 


vided for “extraordinary sales expense” 
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HOROUGHLY 
ENJOYED TRIP--- 
SATISFIED WITH 
EVERYTHING =" 


THE American executive is a 

keen judge of values. So, 
when he comes across with a 
blanket endorsement like the 
above, it can be imagined that 
the trip in question must have 
been A-No. 1 in quality. 

We do everything in our 
power to make these executive 
trips to Europe satisfactory. 
Quiet rooms are available for 
conference; trained stenogra- 
phers are on hand to take dic- 
tation; the ship’s radio service 
keeps business men in touch 
with market conditions, and 
with their associates at home. 

I. M. M. Lines offer several 
sailings each week to principal 
British and north European 
ports, and Friday and Saturday 
sailings on the speedier ships 
will get executives to Europe 
in time to attend important 
meetings held in London and 
Paris the following week-end. 

Sail on the Majestic, world’s 
largest ship, or the popular 
Olympic. If time is less press- 
ing, sail on the Homeric, 
Belgenland, Minnewaska, 
Minnetonka; the superb new 
Britannic, world’s largest cabin 
ship, or any one of a number of 
other White 
Star, Red Star 
or Atlantic 


Transport 








liners. 


*Quoted from an executive's letter to us, 


Few wre werd 


30 Principal Offices in the 
United States and Canada. 
Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, 
New York City. Authorized 
agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 














EWROPE 


At the Cost of an 
Ordinary Vacation! 





You will want to visit many of the quaint 
and beautiful out-of-the-way places — 
linger among the historic glories of 
London, Paris, Rome, Vienna, Berlin, and 
enjoy their bright gaiety. 


Cook's can help you do best what you 
yourself want to do. There is the indi- 
vidual, independent service to meet 
your budget—-your special convenience. 
Or you can choose a Group-Tour out 
of an immense variety of itineraries. 


A special feature this summer is the 
Passion Play at Oberammergay; appli- 
cations for seats and other accommo- 
dations should be made now. 


Cook's maintain 200 offices in Europe 
alone, waiting to serve you and give 
you the benefit of their 89 years’ 
experience. 


Study our suggestions. Private or General Airplane 
Travel—Private Automobile and de luxe Motor 
Tours. Steamship tickets by all lines. 

Cook's Travelers’ Cheques. 


THOS. COOK & 
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CONVENTION SUPPLIES 


Pennant Strings 
Fan Drapes 

Pull Downs 
Display Cards 


Badges 
Banquet Flags 
Hat Bands 
Arm Bands 
Flags of All Nations 
Noisemakers 
Paper Hats 
Souvenirs 
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7? Cincinnati, Ohio 
Custom-Made 
Shirts 
Three for $10.00 





of broadcloth, poplin, madras and oxfords 
Samples on request 
Stevens Custom Shirt Company 
Dept. “R” Elmira, N.Y. 
No Agents 
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in each instance. The employees in 
charge expect this as their due. 

In the other, conditions are a scandal. 
Practically every concern in the United 
States selling a certain material makes a 
regular practice of paying the foreman 
of the department using their goods 
either ten per cent or fifteen per cent of 
his company’s total purchases each 
month. The 
tempted to reform this industry and ob- 


tained pledges from all the manufacturers 


federal authorities  at- 


to discontinue the payment of regular 
graft stipends, but soon afterwards con- 
ditions became just as bad as before. It 
is now handled on the books in another 


way. 


L..: odd thing about this situation 1s 


that the owners and executives of estab- 
lishments in this field know the uni- 
versality of the practice, but seem power- 
less to stop it. If they take the buying 
out of the foreman’s hands, the material 
from another supplier “will not work” 
and the expense of delays and spoiled 
product becomes serious. So the em- 
ployers have become resigned to the sit- 
uation. 

In large establishments this graft 
mounts to astounding figures. The vice- 
president of a company selling this ma- 
terial told me the following story. 

He had for a number of years been 
selling the foreman of a large plant, and 
taking care of him regularly on the ten 
per cent basis. One day he went to see 
him and found a competitor’s product 
in use. When he had opportunity to 
speak privately with the foreman, he 
said: “Harry, what did they do for you 
that I couldn’t do for you? You know 
I always tried to play the game.” 

“I know, you’ve been fine,” Harry re- 
plied, “but I couldn’t expect you to do 
what they have done.” 

“Well, Harry,” the manufacturer said, 
“tell me anyway what they did.” 

Harry hesitated a moment, then looked 
up frankly and said, “they bought me a 
house.” 

That this question of commercial 
bribery constitutes a serious problem to 
many business men cannot be denied. 
There is no use in claiming, ostrich-like, 
that graft in business is a thing of the 
past. 

The manufacturer who renounces “in- 
ducements” to buyers, generally suffers 
for his devotion to principle, for bribery 
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is generally a cheap means of ma 
sure of orders, whether the price 
is higher or not. 

The real advantage in the policy 
we and many other merchants and m: 
facturers have so steadfastly pursued 
crues entirely to the benefit of th 
tomers we sell to. We do not add t 
price an allowance for a graft percent: 
we do not debauch their employee: 
do not carry booze into their work sh 
But we do sell as aggressively as 
know how, and while our company is 
creasing its volume almost fifty per « 
each year, yet a large volume is bx 
lost to our competitors who play 


game according to their own rules. 
Is there any hopeful aspect of the pr: 
lem here outlined? There is one wh 


deserves careful thought. 


The real support of our policy sh¢ 


come from the owners and executives 
the firms who are our customers. They 
have a national trade association, wh 
should take an active interest in the sit 
The facts I hav 


stated are of common knowledge a: 


ation I have described. 


could easily be verified by confidential 
vestigators. The president of the asso- 
ciation should then tell the executives of 
the companies selling to its members 

this field—in no uncertain terms-—that 
they must mend their salesmen’s habits 
warning them that violations of an eth 
ical code will be reported to all membe: 


r 


and salesmen of the offending concern 
will be barred from their offices. 


Such an admonition, emphatically ad 
ministered and earnestly followed up, 
would have an electrical effect on selling 
practice in this industry. Some prices 
would come down, along with a reduc- 
tion in sales expense. There would be 
much greater probability of the right 
equipment being selected for specific 
needs. There would be less underhanded 
dealing in the industry. 


There would be many benefits to th: 


buyers. Incidentally such a revision of 


practice would probably take a good 
many worries off the minds of executives 
of the selling companies who are now 
closing their eyes to this petty grafting \ 
promote much-needed sales. 

The moral of all this is that the buyer 
has an imperative duty in fostering hig! 
standards of business integrity—a duty 
which it will be to his financial advan 
tage to perform. 
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Father Is RO he real task at that session was to call through its Council has set aside the last 
the roll. Each one as his name was two weeks in August as the time sacred 
longer Boss! called reported as nearly as he could re- for its vacation. Then the five withdraw 
member the extent of his depredations and depart. Under the scheme of the } 
Continued from page 14 | and was charged with the required pay- Council each member of the group may 
L 
ment. ha S turn in choosing the place and 
— » fashiae = ; ” | 1 thar 1] 1] 
steam rollered a little by father in a mo The Council has been a going affair !Md that shall govern the vacation. All 
' yhetic vision for it decided to pat | t ee ee 
it Ol prophetic N for it dec Ged & tor nine years. Of late as the children e Others agree to do their best to coop 
omit a car for a time at least from the , 4 a Og 
wea have grown older and, as the lad whose erate tO Make every choice a SUCCESS. 
family budget and experience. The fam- alee? i ais Pg 
: . ; : : report brought the Council into existence ihe guiding principle in the discussions 
ily is yet a walking family. ss aa ae: 
: : . has gone away to college, the nature and about vocations is that each child must 
As a hostage to immediacy father an- i : Pia aa 
: : yurpose of the institution has changed. Choose a life work that he likes with 
nounced in Council that each child at al, = # 
- - Less and le s has it act | . : all his heart. The ¢ ouncil W I] do its 
the close of his formal education and d less has it acted as a court. It 
4 ; } hec nlace Lore ni : utmost to support but never to coe! { 
when he was at the threshold of going has become a place where plans are dis tm Ipport bu t erce in 
into his life work would receive the gift cussed and where the future is painted. ocational choice 
of a car. The Council heard at times a Allowances, what to do in case an allow- A questioner once asked if the children 
plaint from the boys that no girl would ance 1s overspent, the reasons for church had ever tried the parents in the Coun 
think of going to a dance or party with attendance, the criticisms youth has for They never asked to. Surely there must 
them if the family had no car. This fear the church, the importance or non-im- have been occasion for it! Had such a 
was met by an edict in Council that portance of school grades, the right atti- suggestion been made the Council would 
when really necessary a car might be tude towards habits like smoking, the have agreed to it How generous chil 
hired: < YY an invitatio » do a little ; : ee 
ired; and by an invitation to do a little use and abuse of language, these and a dren are! How fine they are to overlook 
research in finding out if there are any a ' ' 
: : : : score ot other topics have had their hours our meannesses which in their youthtu 
virls yet alive who are more interested. ‘ie 
, in the Council. keenness they must often see. The chil 
in human beings themselves than in a : EGR 
The newest function of the group dren did speak plainly and did criticiz | 
i:utomobiles those human beings have. : 
ae ue meeting has been the discussi free] They knew they owned 
The research has been rewarding. The € discussion of vo ely. They kn ¢ 
cations and of vacations. The family Council equally with the parents. Ther 


family has not been compelled to lose 


faith in human nature. 


O.. case before the Council had 


many ramifications. The daughter had 








supported a school drive by buying a con- 
signment of chocolate bars. These bars 
were in turn bought and paid for by an 


uncle who promised to call at the home 


of the Atlantic | 


to and from 


wri EUROPE 


for them after a few days. This well 


meaning uncle was detained much 





longer than he had planned to be. At 


last when he did call the box of choco- 





late bars was, to the amazement of all 


the family, empty. Here was a predica- 







y Veaders in speed and smartness—the 
white E-mpresses of the Atlantic! These 


ment. The uncle had paid good hard 
majestic liners offer you many unusual 


coin in his loyalty to his niece’s school. ~— ma 
Tl } ‘ b | ese wee << travel-comforts—among them, roomy 
le money iad been turned over to the SSS cabins. tastefully and comfortably fur- 
C . > of “4 ie -la ve _ : e ~d. / a re " “nt f 
director of the school. The uncle was a a a ni hed Add to thi your enjoyment o 
, ‘ their luxurious lounges and halls, their | 
sans receipt and sans candy. jor our patrons. excellied oueieia andl cheir world. | 
“re was work f -C C1 sly , famed, superlative service, and you 
Here was work for the Council surely. Complete details and-all rates fur- amec pe e servic yo 
: . . . . have the reason for the universal popu- 
It was a solemn session. The guilty party nished promptly , without obliga- aiee of die aocet Maer, Ould 
é ss tion. From your local representa- f. a hi we a cae 
had to be found. Father seemed loath Preah , avorite ships of Canadian Pacific are | 
; : : : 7 the fast new Duchesses and the “Mont 
to begin the investigation. Finally he + ‘9. wees liners. Sailing from charming old 
announced that he thought someone else Steamship General Agent Montreal swags en down the pic- 
. s he. : Pass ‘ 71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. turesque St. Lawrence Seaway, you ' 
might preside; nw ould lend variety to lelephone Wabash 1904 have just 4 days on the open Atlantic! ! 


the Council; he had been in the chair too 


often anyhow. That Council session C e a ege 

never found a chairman. It did discover ana id n cicl ic 
that every member of the family had World’s Greatest Travel Systern 
taken a bar or more of candy expecting Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques—Good the World Over 


to make good when the uncle called. 
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Chicago & Alton R.R. 
“The Only Way”’ 
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St. Louis 
6 TRAINS DAILY 
8:55 a.m.-12:05 noon -3:30 p.m. | 
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‘MONTEREY: 
Asbury Park.N. J. 








The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 

j 

| Directly on the Ocean | 

| OPEN ALL YEAR | 

American and European Plan 

Capacity 500 

Trot and Cold Sea Water in Room 

Rotary meets Wednesday at 1 P. M 
Golf that makes you play 

18-Hole Course 


Superior a-la-carte Grill Interesting 
Daily Concerts ani! Dancing 


Social! Life 
Wonder ul Ocean BKathing—New Swim- 
| ming Pooi Adjoining 
Brokers Office by McDonnell & Co. 
| ~ . 
Sherman Dennis, Manager 
On “The New Jersey Tour’ 
— ammaiael 
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Celluloid - Metal - Ribbon 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 
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chief criticism was that their father and 
mother were absent too much from the 
home doing things for others, and for 
other people’s children. Yet they never 
asked even in jest to try a case against 
either father or mother. All that the 
parents can do is to credit the children 
with a gracious courtesy. 

The father and mother who are writ- 
ing this simple recital of a family experi- 


ment, commend it to others. They do 


THE ROYTARIAN 


not advise that this particular C 
be copied. Each home must work 
its own plans. They believe that al! 
try it fairly and thoughtfully will 
by it. Discipline is of course inner 


trol, and when that control can 
achieved cooperatively it loses the st 
and hurts that arise from the auth 
A family Cor 


begun early in a home will make 


of one individual. 


practices of Czardom unnecessary. 


‘en and Emotion 


| Continued from page 8 | 


the tender-hearted emotional boy, for the 
moment. 

“It’s going to mean a lot to a lot of 
people,” he said, “if I have to go.” 

And I knew then how he really felt 
about it. They are mostly like that, 
these young sons of ours. They want to 
give the impression of indifference, of 
not caring, of being hard boiled, as their 
fathers too often are. 

We had dismissed Julian for a month 
for the rather flagrant violation of a 
University regulation and the notice had 
gone home. One member of the admin- 
istration thought that it should have been 
for a longer period. 

“It’s no punishment to a boy like that 
to send him away for a month,” he 
argued. “The fact is he’s bragging about 
it. He says that being let out for a 
month just gives him a little vacation, 
and he laughs.” 

It was the boy’s camouflage to cover 
up his feeling of humiliation and dis- 
grace over having been thus penalized. 
His act had been an impulsive one which 
he sincerely regretted, but he didn’t say 
so. He was as sensitive as a girl, but he 
felt that it would be a weakness to admit 
his real feelings, so he joked about it all, 
and made light of it and there were 
some not very discriminating people who 
took him seriously. So often we take our 
sons when through harsh and unjust 
Their 


apparent insolence and indifference are 


criticism we hurt their feelings. 


often only a barrage which they throw 
up to ward off another such attack, and 
to conceal the actual emotion which they 
have been trained to subdue. 

I used to wonder why it was that a 
boy under twenty in love in college 
scarcely ever carried his work, while girls 
of the same age and in a similar mental 


or emotional situation never seemed 
be affected by it so far as their in 
lectual activities were concerned. A 
young girl in love can and not 
quently does get the highest avera; 
while a boy is quite likely to flunk ev 
thing including military drill and ph 


cal training. 


E.: explanation is easy. The 


gives expression to her feelings and 
relieves the strain. Physically and e: 
tionally the young man is stirred by 
new experience, but he conceals his { 
ing; he does not talk about it; but it eat 
into him, it possesses him day and night 
until he can concentrate his mind « 
nothing else. Marriage might and oft 
does relieve the situation, just as sitting 
down and having a friendly heart 
heart talk with father might relieve 
misunderstanding between father an 
son, but these talks seldom occur, and 
marriage for the eighteen-year-old 
generally not to be considered. He is tox 
young, his education is still incomplete, h 
has no way of earning a living, and th 
responsibilities of a family are for him 
impossible. 

If he could talk the thing out sympa 
thetically with an older man, it might 
help, but usually his emotion is mac 
sport of; he feels that father would not 
understand if he did unburden himsel: 
to the older man, and even if he did 
understand he would feel no sympathy 
And the boy goes on concealing his rea 
emotions, so far as it is possible for hin 
to do so, sure that no one else has ever 
had quite the same experience he is ha‘ 
ing, and that most certainly no matur 
man has ever before had it. Too bad, 
it is, that father and son make such a 
strenuous effort to conceal all sentiment 





























t had never known Stanley until a “It would have broken my heart,” he little sentiment, as little affection fo 
1¢ years ago OF SO and atter his son said, “if he had not gone back. I want their sons as they often make S 
to college. Stanley himself was a him most of all to have the training that a elleve My experience 
st hard-fisted, hard-taced business | was denied, and I do love him.” me to believe quite the opposite [radi ! 
» had attained a comfortable a aos ; Oo custom and tra r has made 
He had 1 fortal - I gy 
; x , ; Lhe boys eyes, too, were wet with - 
cial standing with little formal edu sae weak fo en to sh eeling 
; tears. They went out together hand in 
n and only through persistent hard if ; . d for this reason men ofte fer mor 
‘ hand, understanding each other bette: 
<. He had come up through poverty giak Pais € more misunderstoc¢ e less happ 
: ver before in all their lives they ' ; 
| had met untoward circumstances and than ever betore . — an am sure less effective ™ 
; a eS oe Bis aaa 
guered them by the force of his will, had done, for each had revealed the realy, Y ore often than thev do 
i ; B.S 4 h hj | 
nd externally, at least, it had made him emotion which they had so far inhibited. they gave expression to the emotions 
simistic and sullen. He was a hard Are men, young and old, as unemo- which, as strongly as do women, most 
task-master without sympathy and with- tional as they seem? Do they have as men feel 
out sentiment apparently. He looked as eee 
tear falling upon his cheek would 
freeze before it went far so cold and harsh ~ae » * ’ 
| : Health—knergy —Magnetis 
is he. He was the sort who maintains j ¢ 4 s ! s ¢ LSI - 
liscipline in the family by the strong . 
I aa zi a . > ny rm ny eo) 
ul There was no sentiment with him. ARE THEY YOURS: 
[he son was a somewhat different a mee 
Hard to Attain? No! 





type. He was sensitive, I could see, pres- 
ently, but he concealed his feelings by a : ae ’ he W ld 
— «wat ar » 46 » cr » ¥ 
ask of indifference. There was a little Phe Easiest 1 hing in the ori¢ 
irdness in his face, too, as in his father’s. ‘ 

went , y with 
iad a letter or two from his father 


luring the boy’s first half year in college. The “SEAT OF HEALTH” 


John was not doing as well as the older 


The most important asset any- 


————— es cc 


1an wished; his grades were low; he was 
one can have is GOOD 


running around too much; he was spend- ye aL TH. Just five minutes a 
ng too much money. The father wasn’t day on the “SEAT OF ' 


going to stand for it. HEALTH and you tingle anew . . : 
with vibrant, glowing vigor. UE = ™ 


Health and Strength are yours 
i. two of them came into the office to keep! This marvelous all- 


; ‘ around exerciser does what no other single ap- 
one day in late spring. Something un 
j : : paratus can do. It combines in the one single 


easant had happened, I could see, for apparatus the health-giving properties of the Compact—Noiseless 


they were both tense, angry. I got the rowing machine, abdominal chair, and general 
5°? : The “SEAT OF HEALTH” is not 


body -builder! 


story shortly. The boy was still spending elaborate or intricate. It requires no 
lore money than the father thought Enjoyable Exercise more space than any small chair. It 
necessary, and he was not devoting him No Drudgery Sat A Geaeh, NO mSteNn, MONS Hew 
ie 5 . It is silent, smooth, efficient. All 
self as seriously to his studies as he might Every one of the ten exer= aluminum construction and toebhe | 
cises combined in the * SEAT shod, it will not seratch or mar your | 


be doing. He had had a rather harsh cassie 
‘ OF HEALTH” and explained 


floors. And it is so compact that it 
letter from home and he had replied in oy jts Exercise Chart, will ae a —. 


folds into an ordinary suitcase. It 
kind. He was leaving college; he would show you it’s Fun—not Drudg- weighs but 17 Ibs. You ean carry it 
ery. And after your first five- 
, , : ; minute period on the “SEAT 
the future he would look after himself. OF HEALTH” vou'll feel so 


take no more money from his father; in everywhere, 


If he got an education it would be absolutely NEW in bodily Mail Coupon Today 


health anid physical fitness 


: Don’t delay. Send for free booklet. 
that youll say as everyone b 


right away. The“SEATOF HEALTH 


is priced within reach of every home, 


through his own efforts. 


They sat glowering at each other, say- says, “I wouldn't be without it 
now!” 


ing little and getting nowhere. I tried and sold on liberal time-payment plan, 


to bring them together and to show the Whole Family with money-back guarantee. Mail the 
1 —- : . C Usel coupon below, and mail it NOW—It 
boy how foolish his actions were, and an Use it . 
/ means Health! 
how much wiser it would be for him to Instantly adjustable for all 
sizes é ages, the “SEAT OF 
go back to college. ent and i: ie Melon none nneennnnnnnonne 
“Ply | 1.» ; a Il HEALTH may be used by Health Developing Apparatus Co., Ine. 
go back,” he said finally. every member of the family, Dept. R-5-O, I Park Pl.,New York,N. Y. 


Gentiemen 


providing natural exercise—the 
TI i ee p kind Nature intended for 
re father’s face softened, tears came yan. woman and child. 


And then the unexpected happened. ahaa, ee ae 


ribing the “SEAT OF HEALTH, 
I 1id and free of charge 


oat 


into his eyes, and he dropped his head 


upon the desk and sobbed as only a 


Name : ' 


2 + Address 
strong man can. I had never before 


~ 
7) 


heard a man sob so emotionally. 
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PALACE HOTEL 


200 beds—80 bathrooms de luxe 
At the Central Station 


GRAND HOTEL ET DE MILAN 


The most Comfortable I lotel in the Town 
Grill Room—Bar—Tea Room 
E. Mascioni, General Manager 


SPLENDID CORSO HOTEL 


Near Cathedral 
Entirely First Class and Up-to-date 


Restaurant “COVA” 


First Class — the best in Italy. 
The Milan Rotary Club meets every Tuesday at 12:30 














MONTECATINI TERME 





From London via Basle ,Chiasso, and Bologna: or Turin, Genoa and 
Fisa. Situated in the Val di Nievole, amidst fine surroundings. The 
handsome Bathing Establishments are about 60 feet above the sea, but 
Cid Montecatinirises to about 900feet. Casino—Theatre—Sports. 
Season: Ist April to 30th November 

Waters.— Subtherma] Saline Springs (sodium chloride and 
odium sulphate), 70° to 88° F. Radio-Active; used for 
drinking, bathing and inhalation. 

Indication Diseases of the Liver and Intestines, Dys- 
pepsia, Diabetes, Obesity, and Gout. 


ALBERGO LA PACE-GRAND HOTEL 


Standing in its own beautiful park next to the Casino. 
200 Bedrooms, 100 Private Baths. Daily through 
arriage: PARIS— MONTECATINI— FLORENCE 








LAKE OF COMO 
“LARIANA” Navigation Company 


Quick and luxurious service for Cernobbio, Bellagio, 
Villa Serbelloni, Cadenabbia and Villa Carlotta—the 
pearls of Lake Como. 


GRAND HOTEL, VILLA d’ESTE 
de luxe 
CERNOBBIO 
Grill Room — Bar—Tea Room 











DOLOMITES 
Ferrovia delle Dolomiti Calalzo-Cortina -Dobbiaco 


Connecting service with the Italian State Railways 
and service of tickets for routes to be arranged with 
all the International traveling agencies. 








THE EASTERN RIVIERA 


GRAND HOTEL EXCELSIOR e NEW CASINO 
RAPALLO (10 miles from Genoa) 
FIRST CLASS — Open all the year ‘round 
220 Beds and Baths 








THE PONENTE RIVIERA 


AN REMO Garden of It 
S N Garden of Italy 
THE FAMOUS OPEN-AIR FLOWER INDUSTRY 
TESTIFIES TO ITS UNRIVALLED CLIMATE 
100 Hotels - 1000 Villas - Casino Municipale (Gam- 
bling) - Theatres - Concerts - Golf (18 Holes) - Tennis 
Riding - Yachting - Bathing - Excursions 


For Full Particulars Ane | joie Oficial Inquiry Office 
REMO, Via Roma 18 








ars) Climatic Station -bathing place known 
A LASSI allover the world -The largest and most 
beautiful beach of the Ponente Riviera - Numerous excur- 
sions - Municipal Casino - Amusements - Hotels and pen- 
sions of allclasses. Apply for prospectuses, Sree of charge, 
tothe Azienda Autonoma di Cura, Soggiorno e Turismo. 





GENOA 





HOTEL BRISTOL cits meets on Tuesday 12:30 
HOTEL SAVOY & MAJESTI 


Near Station 
and Port 





Trailing Along 
Through Asia 


| Continued from page 36| 


only such movements as will strengthen 
the position of my own people’. 

“Early in 1927, Rotarian Sargent of 
the London Club who holds an impor- 
tant official position with Thomas Cook 
and Son, Ltd., and is a real Rotary en- 
introduced Mr. W. R. Todd, 


connected with the Cairo office of his 


thusiast, 
company, to the inimitable Stanley Lev- 
erton, past president of the Rotary club of 
London, who was at the time a member 
and a most active one, of the Interna- 
tional Service Committee. Stanley re- 
quested Mr. Todd to make a survey on 
his return to Cairo, and kept in close 


touch with igus from then on. 

“In November, 1927, the late Sam 
Gluckstein of the Hammeraiich, Eng- 
land, Club, a man with large business 
interests, his concern being known to 
every Englishman and a man much be- 
loved by all who knew him, went to 
Cairo for a holiday. He had not been 
well. Stanley Leverton, having heard 
of his plans interested him in the possi- 
It became 
the chief objective of his visit. He ad- 


dressed the British Chamber of Com- 


bility of starting a club there. 


merce at Cairo on Rotary, interviewed a 
number of people whom he tried dili- 
gently to interest and did everything hu- 
manly possible to achieve his object but 
he was unable to get a club underway. 
He returned to England in March, 1928, 
much disappointed as his letters show 
for he had put his whole soul into his 
efforts. He died soon after. Samuel 
Gluckstein had not failed, for he had def- 
initely sold Rotary to Martin and Todd, 
at least, and they together with two or 
three others were soon to meet together 
at lunch with the idea of adding to their 
numbers until a club could be formed. 

“Martin and Todd quite wisely de- 
cided that a club in Cairo could have no 
finer object than to develop good-will be- 
tween the different nationalities and be- 
tween them and the Egyptians, conse- 
quently, they set out to obtain a member- 
ship as widely representative as possible. 
The first informal luncheon was held 
May 2, 1928. Five were present. Week- 
ly luncheons continued until June 20 
with an increase of one or two members 
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SAVOY HOTEL - Strictly First Class 
Situated in the high and sunny Ludovisi Quarter, in the 
ee Pos t of Rome. e Savoy was Cae yoy ce omple y 
and e eet = with eve ary convenience. It is th M 
Priced Hotel very Home Comfort. “70 SUITES Wi T H 5 


E. A. CORBELLA, Managing Proprietor 


HOTEL PLAZA 


High Class. Best position in the centre of the Town. Th - 
date. 250 ROOMS WITH RUNNING WATER. 200 BATHI 
= one and Safe in every room. Exchange Office, Garay 
and B age nent Office, Roof Garden, Saloons for Banquet 

can r 


Orchestre, First Class Restaurant. 





“HOTEL re e V ILLE 
150 Rooms. 100 Private Baths 


Large Garden near > Borghese, Pincio a 
Medici. . V. MARCUCCI, P 





SICILIA 


VILLA IGIEA—PALERMO 


De Luxe—on the sea front—Large Park 
ennis Courts 


Mondello Lido Golf Links 








GRAND HOTEL et des PALMES—PALERMO 


The most Comfortable Hétel in centre 
of the Town—Weekly rendezvous of the 
Palermo Rotary Club 





SAN DOMENICO PALACE 
and GRAND HOTEL—TAORMINA 


Unique in the world—ex-convent of the 
Dominican Friars of the 14th Century 
=ach room private bath 


To Better Serve 


AN 
SU ROTARIANS 
~ fe During Apeation in 
CHICAGO 


June 23rd to 27th 


Summer Schedule, w 
Six Sailings each week 

be in effect. Fast ‘*O 
night’ service to and fro: 
Chicago for Michig 

. and Delightful Short Cruises 





Delegations . ¢ 
during Convention Week for Families 
Delegates while Convention is in session. 


TAKE A LAKE TRIP 


Real Bargains in Vacation Travel to Northern 
Michigan resorts, including MACKINAC ISLAND 


POST -CONVENTION CRUISE 
S. S. MANITOU “The Big Ship” will s 


from Chicago, Friday, June 27th at 3:30 P. M 
(Standard Time) for Mackinac Island and 


return, arriving back in Chicago Monday) 
morning. $33 Meals and Berth Incld. TT! 

only week-end cruise to Mackinac Island . . 

without change of steamers enroute. You w 

enjoy ‘“‘ Manitou”’ service. 
an ocean voyage... almost always in sig! 
of land. Orchestra ‘and Dancing. Ask | 
booklet ‘‘R.”—Autos Carried $5 up. 


Michigan Transit Corporation 


B. J. Kennedy, Passr. Traf. Mér. 
Navy Pier, Chicago, Il. 








NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 


THE SPORTY LAWN GAME 


Enjoy Neal Obstacle Golf at home. Only asma!! 


lawn needed. Prices $15 to $85. Ask your sport 
ing goods dealer or send for free folder. 
Mason Mfg. Co., Dept. R., So. Paris, Maine. 
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meeting; then came the vacation 
[he meetings commenced again in 
November and on my arrival in late 
December, sixteen men, representing 
different nationalities were avail 
ble for the organization meeting. | 
hoped to see the number increased 
dozen or so before instituting the 
) but the holiday season was on when 
was difficult to get in touch with pros- 
Six most desirable members were, 
wwever, added to the roll, including Sir 
\bdel Hamid Soliman Pasha, prominent 
Eyvyptian official who then held the im 
portant post of Minister of Communica- 
tions. 
“On Jan. 2, 1929, I held an official or- 
sanization meeting with R. Clare Mar- 
n, manager for the Shell Oil Company’s 
arge interests in Egypt and adjoining 
countries, as president and W. R. Todd 
of Thomas Cook and Son, Ltd., as hon- 
rary secretary. There were twenty-two 
iarter members, all present with the 
eption of three who were out of town. 
[he membership was of the highest type 
ind the success of Rotary in Egypt be- 
came thus assured.” 
Since that date close touch has been 


cept with President Martin. The club 
1s grown steadily until now there are 
thirty-five or more members, represent- 
¢ some fourteen different nationalities. 

The Cairo Club is especially interesting 
for perhaps no other in Rotary has so 
nternational a membership. From this 
famous ancient city, it is hoped Rotary 
will now extend to other important cities 

Egypt for there are immediate possi- 
bilities in Alexandria and Assuit as well 
is other prospects. 

Egypt has been making history of late. 
It seemed almost inconceivable to us 
when there, that only so short a time ago 
as 1914, Egypt was, at least nominally, 
under the Turkish Sultan. My husband 
believes the form of government—the 
oficial atmosphere, as it were—has a 
bearing on the future of Rotary locally 
and sometimes shapes the policy and 
points out the route to the club’s great- 
est usefulness. I again quote from his 
notes: 

“Disconnected newspaper reports do 
not help much to a clear understanding 
of the situation. Egypt is now a sover- 
eign state, Britain having relinquished 
the position which was hers during the 
days of the protectorate which had been 


in effect since 1914. In 1923 a constitu- 
tion came into existence declaring Egypt 
a monarchy and the government, repre 
sentative. Under it all powers emanate 


ive 


trom the nation but the King can disso 


the Chamber of Deputies to which the 
Britain re 


served the right to sateguard the Suez 


ministers are responsible. 


Canal and to hold British troops in any 
part of Egypt tor that purpose; the right 
to participate in the control of the Sudan; 
the right to intervene in case of foreign 
aggression; the right to take such steps 
as might be necessary to protect the rights 


of foreigners residing in Egypt. Egypt 


furthermore whether in alliance with 
Britain or not is to work in harmony 
with Britain in the latter's foreign policy. 

“The part played in the past by Britain 
in the administration of Egyptian affairs 


kK 
} 
I 


has been of incalculable benefit to the 


country. The British took over Egypt, 
a bankrupt nation. They placed it on its 


feet and in 1922 turned the government 


over to the Egyptians financially sound 
and with a surplus. They added tens 


; eo ‘ rT 
of thousands of acres of arable land by 


the building of dams and extension of 
irrigation. They gave Egypt a degree of 


been known be 


1 


prosperity that had not 
fore. They introduced sanitation, es 
tablished modern hospitals, extended ed 
ucation and brought law and order to 
all parts of the land. They placed Egypt 
among the most advanced of Eastern 
nations and all these services they ren 
dered without material advantage to 


themselves.” 


Wery appropriately, Our most inter 


esting day in Cairo was Christmas day, 


1928, when a most friendly and delight- 
ful English artist, imbued doubtless with 
the prevailing Christmas spirit, very 
kindly and unselfishly introduced us to 
his favorite nooks and corners in the 
Muski, Cairo’s world-famous native ba- 
zaar. A real treat! Not for us this day 
were the seductive shops ior we were 
bent on a more aesthetic mission. 
Joyously, like children playing ‘Fol- 
low-the-leader,” we wound our way along 
the crowded yard wide lane of the gold 
and silversmiths, with its.many open- 
faced miniature factories. What charm- 
ing memory pictures we carried away 
with us of dusky interiors, the dark- 
skinned workmen barely discernible, 
working over big, shallow basins of 
glowing charcoal embers; and out where 


the light was somewhat better, scantily- 
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BANDS 


The raised letter style with buckle 
50c each 


25 or more (@ 35¢ each. 


Orders filled same day as received 


HARVEY R. SCHUTTER 
9 Georgia Avenue 


Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
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ROTARY SUPPLIES 
FOR EVERY CLUB NEED 
Bronze Bells Bronze Emblems 

Membership Signs Steel Road Signs 
Hotel Lobby Signs 
Transfer Decals * * * * * 

Luncheon Buttons 

Paper Hats, Noise Makers, Balloons, favors 

for ladies and men, stunts. 

Write for Rotary Club catal 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
“Everythinga Club Needs” 

500 W. Adams St. Chicago 
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{STOVER 


Electric Pump Jacks Bring 
Old Pumps Up-to-Date 
Fit any size pumps. Upright lift, no side 
thrust. Belt driven from motor. Gear 
pinions, eccentric arms and bearing 
run in oil bath, in leak 
proof reservoir. Write for 

complete literature. 

STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO 
Roy M. Bennethum, Pres 

69 Lake Street, FREEPORT, ILI 


Lapel Badges 
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The Rotary Club Meets 
on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


£Pindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


IN MONTREAL 

















Rotary Badges—Flags—-Decorations 
| Banners—Club Bells—Favors—Souve- 
nirs—Party Hats and Assortments 
Special Convention Prices Complete Club Catalog 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
503 S. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 





















U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Mananlicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 

Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen's Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 

Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted * Expert 
Repairing. * Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Armes Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK. Pa 









509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 


Now—a new garage adjoining— You 
can drive your car right into Hotel 
Sherman. 


1700 ROOMS—Each with Bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi- 
cago. Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. You will find a real 
Rotary welcome here 


Frank W. Bering 


Ernest Byfield 
Vice Pres. and Man. Dir. 


President 











Why Many Rotarians 
Prefer Chicago's 
Hotel 
KNICKERBOCKER 


metropolitan hotel——per- 
fectly located. Near everything. Lo- 
cated in Chicago's smartest shopping 


A smart, 


district adjoining Palmolive office 
building—and opposite The Drake. 

Larger, more cheerful, all outside 
rooms. Each with bath, shower, cir- 
culating ice water—and the most 
comfortable beds money can buy. 


A friendly, cosmopolitan atmosphere 
a “ personal” ap- 
preciated Known for good food. 
Coffee Shop and Dining Room—a la 
carte service or table d'hote. 
Wonderful Rooms 
with bath $3.00 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 
WALTON PLACE— Just off Michigan Ave. 


Stop at Hotel KNICKERBOCKER 
J. 1. McDonell, Manager 


service instantly 








Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Club Luncheon held Tuesd 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 


Rotary here ays 2:15 

















Welcome to this ROTARY Hotel 
in New York 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Fifth Avenue & 28th St. 


1000 ROOMS Sinele with Bath $3. to $5. 


Double with Bath $4. to $6. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 
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| tian necklace. 


| clad 


bronze figures, continuously 
pounded silver anklets into shape; and 
further in the open, on their foot-high 
platform, almost touching us as we 
passed by, were men and boys painstak- 
ingly fitting together with pincers, the 
infinitely links, and 
bossed bits that go to make up the Egyp- 
Once in this tiny lane a 


small rings, em- 


bread vendor, his wide, shallow basket 
on his head, filled with large flat cakes 
came swooping down upon us. Quickly 
imitating our leader, we bent far over 
into the tiny workshops that he might 


squeeze by. 


Ai the jewelry made here is sold in 


the Bazaar for the Jewelers where we 


| yashmaks 


gazed with intense interest at the black 
robed Egyptian women, their dark kohl- 
rimmed eyes shining above their black 
which successfully hide their 


faces and this veil is held in place by a 


| gold cylinder, placed vertically on the 


nose and extending up on to the tore- 
head. Here they sit in the little open- 
air shops leisurely making their pur- 
chases. All jewelry is sold by weight. 
The high-born ladies select gold jewelry, 
but their poorer sisters exchange their 
hard-earned cash for heavy silver anklets, 
bracelets, The 


Arabs, like Eastern peoples generally, 


earrings, or necklaces. 
believe their money safer in this form on 
the persons of their women folk than 
hidden away. I have heard it stated that 
no Oriental would rob an Eastern woman 
of her jewelry. 

One who fails to visit the Cairo Mu- 
seum misses a golden opportunity to ex- 
perience much of Egypt’s irresistible 
charm. At the entrance, the present is 
blotted out and remote centuries of the 
past dazzle us with their ancient splendor 
and genius. Of course, I realize that no 
dish pleases all palates, but I think every 
one from the most blasé traveler, whether 
young or old, to the scholar must be 
duly impressed by the treasures taken 
from Tutankhamen’s tomb. For myself, 
I would travel many miles just to see 
once again that wondrously and deli- 


cately chased golden coffin. It’s a disap- 


| pointment to the visitors but an evidence 
| of the awakening spirit of Egypt that 


the government refuses to place on exhi- 
bition the mummified remains of her 
illustrious Pharaohs, rightly claiming 
that no other country shows to the pub- 
lic the bodies of her famous dead, so 
why should she? Is Egypt not right? 


THE ROTARIA) 





This Year 
Make it a- 


Real Vacation 


la us help you plan a never- 
to-be-forgotten vacation. 
Chicago & North Western of. 
fers you an incomparable 
variety of places to go— 

Colorado; California; Pacific 
Northwest; Yellowstone: 
Zion National Park; Grand 
Canyon; Jasper National Park: 
Black Hills of So. Dakota; is- 
consin Land O’ Lakes; Minn- 
esota Arrowhead Country. 


As a post-convention trip | 


ASuggestion—boardafast“North | 
Western” through trainand spenda | 
week or two in the playground of 
your choice, 


LOW SUMMER FARES | 
| 








For complete information and illus- 
trated booklets, address 
C. A. Cairns, Pass’r Traf. Mgr | 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, II! | 


CHICAGO & 


NORTH WESTERN 


AILWAY 











ROTARY’S 


Silver Anniversary 
Convention 


Chicago, June 23-2 


The Birthplace of Rotary 
7 


620 Rotarians in the Host Club 
Planning Entertainment for You 


4 


Plenty of Good Hotel Rooms 
Reservations for 18,000 or More 


7 


Greeting from Paul P. Harris 
Celebrating 25 Years of Growth 


7 
From 1 to 3,307 Rotary Clubs 
From 4 to 153,000 Rotarians 


Five Days of World Fellowship 


——<$<_$_—_—_—_— 

















Business Heart of England— 
Within 150 miles of Bristol there ar 
30,000,000 people, covering the new 
industrial South and the Midlands. 

Market your goods through Bristol, 
its up-to-date Docks.—Particulars from Secr« 
tary, Bristol Development Board, 1, Bristol 
Bridge, Bristol, England. 


using 








The TIPP NOVELTY CO. 
TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 








1 Tice 


























We can do everything necessary to present your product to buyers in the most attractive 
manner. That includes the creation of original ideas and layouts, illustrating, photograph- 
ing, retouching, lettering, typesetting and engraving. » » Many concerns use our complete 
service because they know from experience that the job is sure to be right in every 


respect. » » We can prove it with samples. Ask us to show them . . without any obligation. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 





915 W. Superior St. :: Chicago, Ill. 











Eyroute to the 
Convention 










Hyjoy 
UNITED " 
HOSPITALITY! 


The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Philade 


iy 


Whether you travel by train or car, the United Hotels Company 
of America—with nteen of its hotels appointed Rotary Club, os) 


headquarters —is interested in seeing that your trip is comfortable, 








* The OLYMPIC Seattle, W 
%* The BANCROFT — Worcester 
* The ROBERT TREAT Newark 
* The ALEXANDER HAMII ro 







enjovable and memorable! 









* The STACY-TRENT Trent 
* The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg 
* TEN EYCK Albany, } 


And in 27 hotels from coast to coast, over ten thousand United 


| ) welcom , . » mic "i. The 
employees are ready to welcome you—to extend ty] ical United ik #4: ONONGAGA docu 

The SENECA Rochester, } 

The ROCHESTER Rochester, N 
* The NIAGARA Niagara Falls 


hospitality —and to assist you on your journey! 






) pn] . > nc . : * The LAWRENCE Er 
\fter the convention, plan your return trip to include stopovers * The PORTAGE Akr 
at all those interesting pomnts wher United Hotels are located * The DURANT Flint. 5 


The PRESIDENT Kansas City 
EL CONQUISTADOR Tucson 
November to April i 


ncluaive 





famed ‘round the world for their comfort and_ hospitality. 







R more at l 1H » every pur / We sugcve IN CANADA 
. The MOUNT ROYAL M 


reserva f i SS al attention to Rotariar KING EDWARD HOTEL Tor 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT H 
The CLIFTON Niagar 
* The PRINCE EDWARD W 


T( May to Sertember, inclusive 


GNEETED HOEEFES eee. 
C O M af A N Y O F A M E R I C A HOTEI st. FRANCIS 


— Executive Offices: United Office Building, Niagara Falls, New York — * The WASHINGTON-YOUREI 
Rivevanaet 













A Miliated: American Hotels Corporation—U nited Hotels of the South and West, Inc 





y : * The ROOSEVELT New Ork 
Canada-West Indies Hotel Co., Ltd Foreign Representative: C.C. Drake & Co * The BIENVILLE New Orleans, I 
~~ ’ Also all hotels of the U. N. I. T. I. System throughout the world. PY } 
ber Th Canada- West Indies Hotel Co.. Ltd 
The CONSTANT SPRING 
E Kingston, Jamaica. B. W 
Rach 1 


* ROTARY CLUB HEADQUARTER 


Li SSS) rr 1 WA Ska, saigainatlt, Iie PRE cor Cages | ee 7 Qe Nee 


